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Last year 43,000 accidents were caused by 


skidding, blowouts and punctures tragedies that 
could largely have been prevented by safe tires. As 
cars have been made faster, Firestone Tires have 
been made safer. Firestone High Speed Tires will 
stop a car 15% to 25% quicker than other well-known 
makes, as proved in recent tests by a leading 
university—and they will give you more than 50% 
longer non-skid mileage. 

Over the rough bricks of the race track at 
Indianapolis and across the hot salt beds of Utah, | 
ar eight years, Firestone( 
‘Dipped Tires have been: 


winning car in the Pike's 
Climb where a skid means 


Firestone Tires have been proven blowout-proof. In 
GON Siac jceemettdemecueM BtusBilelemntecaraatry| 
Was Cenrtuecuaue Brom riccamjeccemititetse 
and endurance than all other makes of iY, 
tires combined. 
Take no chances! Equip your car 
today with Firestone High Speed Tires 
—the Masterpiece of Tire Construction. 
Your near-by Firestone Auto Supply 
and Service Store or Firestone 
Tire Dealer is ready to serve you. 


Listen to the Votce of Firestone featuring 
Richard Crooks vr Nelson Eddy—with Margaret 
Speaks. Monday evenings, N. B.C. Network 
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that a low-priced ear 
has never known before 
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you believe in safety first, you can’t do better 
iri a Pontiac. America’s most distinctive car 
is not only the most economical of its class and a 
marvel of dependability—it also provides no less 
than 93 separate features for the protection of the 
driver and passengers ! Choose a Pontiac and be safe 


—safer than you have ever been in any low-priced car! 


List prices at Pontiac, Mich., begin at $615 for 
the Six and $730 for the Eight (subject to change = 
without notice). Safety plate glass standard on 
the De Luxe Six and Eight. Standard group 
of accessories extra. A General Motors Value. 


PONTIAC 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL THING ON WHEELS 


All Pontiac cars can be bought on G. M.A. C's new 6% plan, which greatly reduces the cost of buying on time, 


Triple-Sealed 
Hydraulie Brakes 


Smooth and sure in any weather 


Knee-Action Ride 


For safety and comfort on any road 


“Turret-Tep” Fisher Bodies 


The smartest, safest bodies built today 


Level Floers—Front and 
Rear— Foot room for all. 


Most Economical Car 
of its Class 
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This dry, clean MOUNTAIN 
AIR WILL hasten 
your CURE 


Fs R the successful treatment 
of tuberculosis, this friendly 
village high in the Adirondacks 
has been found ideal. Thou- 


and vitality here. Clean air, 
filtered by nature, with just 
enough sunshine, free fromdust 
and excessive moisture. 

Winter is the ideal season at 
Saranac, and hastens convales- 
cence. Experienced physicians 
with every facility for scientific 
treatment. 

100 licensed sanatoria, with 
all modern conveniences at 
moderate rates. $15.00 and up 

weekly. For full details write 
Information Bureau, 82 Main 
St., Saranac Lake, N. Y. (Over- 
night from N. Y Y.) 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
OVERNIGHT FROM NEW YORK 




























































23 LANGUAGES 


ll SPEAK ANY MODERN LANGUAGE 
IN 3 MONTHS BY LINGUAPHONE 
UNIQUE METHOD BRINGS VOICES 
OF NATIVE MASTERS [NTQ:.YOUR 
OWN HOME..SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
1 ! Rockefeller Center - New York 








Every seven days News- 
Week brings you the news of 
the world, superbly illustrated, 
concisely told, compactly pre- 
sented—all for a little more than 
a cent a day. 
Bankers, corporation executives, edu- 
cators, write us that News-WEEK gives 
them a better grasp of what is going 
on in the world than any other maga- 
zine published. Sign the coupon below 
and get in step with the news of a 
fast-moving world. We bill you after 
the receipt of your first copy. 












F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 
News-Week, a. pian Center, 
New York, N. 


Please enter my subscription to News- 
Week for one year ($4) (J, for two years 
($6) 2, and send me a bill. 


Name 





Address 





City 
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LETTERS 





NO COMPETITION: After having read your 
news magazine for several months, I felt that 
it was my duty to send you a word of con- 
gratulation. Nerws-Week, in the few short 
years since its birth, has become noted for its 
clarity and precision. It gives both sides of 
every question, as it rightfully should. No 
other magazine in the United States can com- 
pete with News-WeEEeEkK in these respects. 

May News-WEEK have a long and success- 
ful-life, while it tells our*people the news of 


the world. 
H. N. CALLen 
Waukesha, Wis. 


KEEPING UP: Speaking before the Sales 
Executives Club of New York this week I 

was asked “How can a businessman keep up 
with the rapid shift of events, national and 
international?” [ told the audience “read 
News-WEEK every week—do not miss a 
page. I have found it to be the best publica- 
tion in its field.” 

News-WEEK was also my most popular 
Christmas gift to relatives in several parts of 
the country. 

Ricuarp H. Wa.Lpo 

President, 

The McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 

New York City 


GHOST: I derived a backhand satisfaction 
from your aces of the “stigma” so right- 
fully applied to Pittsburgh University (Jan. 
11). Apparently it is ev erything that a uni- 
versity ought not to be. Carlyle was right 
when he said “the true university these days 
is a collection of books”—even though his 
own historical books would never be used in 
an historical classroom. A sort of super- 
World’s Fair skyscraper hardly symbolizes 
this spirit. And if there is any place in the 
world where the political opinions of teachers 
and students alike should be as free as air, it 
is an American university. If, as you say, 
the head of Pittsburgh looks like Woodrow 
Wilson, his appearance is libelous. I hope 
the gaunt ghost of the liberal President 
haunts him. 

CuarLtes McDurry 

Harrisburg, Pa. 


* 
NEUTRALITY: Referring to your latest ar- 


ticle on neutrality legislation (Jan. 11), these 
proposals sound a little too good to be prac- 


tical, They aim at targets not yet visibl 
the well-known Invasions of American 
Rights, National Insults, and Overt Acts 
which are used to justify wars. 

It has often been shown that you cannot 
take the sting out of an accident before it 
happens, A fore-ordained, automatic system 
would not provide what you call “machinery 

. to enforce the new policy.” It would 
mean rigid prohibitions. Its effect would be 
not only to tie the government’s hands but to 
challenge the people in time of stress to 
change the law. A Congress which can de- 
clare war can quite easily repeal the statutes 
intended to prevent it. 

A. B. Ritcuie 


New York City 
* 


QUESTIONS: “The Washington govern- 
ment, he (the President) asserted, has tried 
to help keep the world’s peace; it has striven 
to ‘encourage a more reasonable exchange of 
the world’s goods’; it has ‘put an end to dol- 
lar diplomacy’.” 

So runs a paragraph on page 11 of the 
Jan. 11 News-WEEK, which reports the Pres- 
ident’s recent message. 

Can you explain the following: (1) How 
do increased military and naval appropria- 
tions “help keep the world’s peace”? (2) Can 
it be proved that crop curtailments effectively 
“encourage a more reasonable exchange of 
the world’s goods’’? (3) Does the imposition 
of sugar quotas on both Cuba and the sup- 
posedly liberated Philippines mark the “end 
of dollar diplomacy”’? 

Frank WaAITE 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


NOTEWORTHY: Interested to learn about 
some of the remarkable achievements you say 
(Dec. 28) were announced at the recent meet- 
ing of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. But I don’t agree with 
the view that these are “stray bits of wisdom 
off science’s notions counter.” It is true that 
the solar power idea is not either useful yet 
or new, Archimedes the Sicilian having 
burned Roman ships with a mirror in Syra- 
cuse over 2,000 years ago. But the announce- 
ment of the angina pectoris cure alone would 
have made the meeting noteworthy. And the 
dark-piercing electrical “eye” you mention 
opens up amazing possibilities. ‘Just because 
no newly recognized Edison was there oes 
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3 Wittiest Novels 


illustrated by 340) BS 


Now in ONE Volume..a *6 Value! 


It offers you many unequaled advantages. It provides the 
most economical and convenient book service in the country. 
It selects for you each month an outstanding new book before 
publication. If you want the Guild selection for the month 
you pay only $2.00 (plus a few cents carrying charge) for it, 
regardless of the retail price. (The regular retail prices of 
Guild selections range from $2.50 to $5.00.) If you do not 
want the Guild selection, you may take your choice from forty 
other outstanding books recommended each month by the 
Guild, or the Guild will deliver, postage prepaid, any other 
book in print you wish at the publishers’ price. 

However, if you do not want any book that month, then you 
are not obligated to take any. You may buy as few as four 
books during the year to enjoy all advantages of membership. 


GUILD MEMBERS SAVE UP TO 50% 


Outstanding of all advantages of Guild membership, par- 
ticularly at this time, is the saving in cost of books. Guild 
savings are not merely fractional savings. When you can get a 
$3.00, $4.00, or $5.00 book for only $2.00, you can see at once 
that your book bills can be cut in half, and that you can afford 
to buy more books you wish to read this way than under any 
other plan. Full details of this special plan will be sent you 
upon enrollment. 


Bonus Books Free Twice a Year to Members! 
Monthly Literary Magazine "WINGS" Comes Free 


This popular new plan now makes it possible for Members to 
get an additional NEW book every six months, ABSOLUTE- 
LY FREE. 

During the year you will receive without charge 12 issues of 
“WINGS,” a sparkling illustrated little journal with news of 
books and authors. In this magazine, descriptions are given 
of the Guild’s current book selections and recommendations. 
It is a guide to the best reading and is invaluable to every one 
who wants to keep up-to-date on the new books. 


Subscribe Now—SEND NO MONEY 


The special features of Guild membership guarantee you greater econ- 
omy, convenience, and satisfaction than any other method of book buy- 
ing. Remember: you buy only the books you want and may accept as 
few as four books a year. The Guild service starts as soon as you send 
the coupon. Our present special offer gives you THE THORNE SMITH 
3 DECKER absolutely free. This book will come to you at once, to- 
gether with full information about the Guild Service and special savings. 


LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Dept. 1NW, 244 Madison Avenue, New York 


NEWS-WEEK 


America’s Master of Rabelaisian Humor 


Not since Rabelais himself has any author created such lustily funny books as Thorne 

Smith’s! No modern writer of genius has ventured to put in print such unrestrained 

characters, and to place them in such brilliantly unconventional situations. Such skillfully 
humorous skating on thin ice is unmatched in recent. literature; it will give you a thrill you’ve 
never had outside of Voltaire, Anatole France, and the other old masters of social satire. And 
behind Thorne Smith’s daring comedy you'll find the same keen wisdom the classic writers 

used in puncturing pompous hypocrisy and striking sham mcdesty dumb! 

Glance at the brief outlines of Smith’s three most sparkling novels and you'll decide you 
must have THIS book for your own. It’s the very first Thorne Smith library ever put into 
ONE VOLUME (a veritable $6.00 value), but we have decided to let new Guild Subscribers 
have it without cost! WE WILL SEND “The Thorne Smith 3 DECKER” TO YOU ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE IF YOU JOIN THE LITERARY GUILD NOW! 


GUILD MEMBERSHIP 
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IS FREE 


“Heavens!” exclaimed the senior 
partner. “What happened to her 
clothes? She didn’t come like this, 
I hope.” “You have part of my skirt 
in your hand,” Satin casually ob- 
served. “‘The othershave otherthings.” 


FREE! You Get 
ALL 3 NOVELS IN ONE BIG BOOK! 


RAIN IN THE DOORWAY TURNABOUT is a story THE STRAY LAMB is a met- 
is a mad saga of sup- . hich thi ‘ amorphosis in the nth de- 
pressed desires and a ‘' WHICH everything is ree. Our hero becomes 
new world where in- mixed, including sexes east, bird and fish—and 
hibitions vanished and and drinks, resulting enjoys some really titil- 
true. in uproarious comedy. 


secret dreams came lating experiences in con- 
sequence. 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


FREE—“The Thorne Smith 3 Decker” 


THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Dept. iNW 
244 Madison Avenue, New York 


Enroll me, without charge, as a member of the Literary Guild of America. I am to 
receive free each month the Guild magazine ‘““Wings’’ and all other membership 
privileges. It is understood that if I wish I may purchase as few as four books 
the Literary Guild within a year—either Guild selections or any other 
books of my choice—and you guarantee to protect me against any increase in 
price of Guild selections during this time. 

In consideration of this agreement, you will send me at once, FREE, a copy of 
THE THORNE SMITH 3 DECKER. 
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not seem to justify the statement that the con- 
vention “lacked romantic appeal.” 
WiLirAM FLOWER GRANT 


New York City 


Editorial Note: Archimedes’s incendiary 
achievement still makes a good story, though 
its source is unknown and scholars have dis- 
credited it for centuries: Polybius, Livy, and 
Plutarch all fail to mention it. 


BEFUDDLED: So it was a “cocktail-befud- 
dled girl” who started the swing-music song 
quoted in your Jan. 11 number. Cocktail-be- 
fuddled, just like that! I am terribly glad to 
hear it. And I am terribly glad you had that 
piece about the esthetics of swing music; its 
obscure, deep-Southern origin; and its final 
glorification among the United Hot Clubs of 
America. It had had me licked. I turned on 
the radio one night and it made such noises 
that next day I sent it out for repairs. But a 
couple of nights later the same thing hap- 
pened. I didn’t know whether I myself was 
permanently cocktail-befuddled or what. 
Then, praise God, I came across NeEews- 
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Week. Now everything is all right. I know 
what’s been fuddling me all along. 


Tuos. SANDERS 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





After living through a thousand-and-one 
nightmare repetitions of “Ja-Da,” and “Yes, 
We Have No Bananas,” and “It Ain’t Gonna 
Rain No More, No More”’—now I've got to sit 
in a dizzy whirl by my radio and hear the 
“Music Go ’Round and Around” and News- 
Week has to give publicity to a song that’s 
got too much already and is going to have 
more. Well, if tunes burn themselves out 
quickly nowadays, then I hope this number 
goes like a house afire. Popular tune, eh! 
Well, after you hear it the first hundred 
times it’s about as popular as smallpox. There 
ought to be a law. 


Albany, N. Y. 





Eva T. MARTIN 


BREEDS ENVY: Why is it necessary for 
the Treasury Department to publicize the 
names and incomes of all those receiving 
high salaries, as quoted in your last issue 
(Jan, 11)? If the government has to know it 




















OUTLINE 
. for a Plan of Living 


On the World’s most beautiful 
Avenue, overlooking the Park, 
and convenient to the shops and 
theatres, the SHERRY-NETHER- 
LAND presents the perfect plan 
for living in New York... by the ] 
day, week, month or longer. 


Suites of 1 to 5 rooms, each 
with large serving pantry. 














The 
Sherry-Netherland 


Facing the Park 
| FIFTH AVENUE at 59TH 
i NEW YORK 
































Medicated with 
ingredients of 
Vicks VapoRub 


Modern successor to old- 
fashioned cough syrups 
-.. more convenient... 
less expensive...lingers 
longer in the throat. 











for administrative or tax purposes, all right. 
But forwarding the data to Congress and the 
papers merely breeds envy—among citizens 
as well as their Representatives—and invades 
privacy for no good purpose. I strongly fee] 
that some publication like News-WEEK oucht 
to take the lead in refusing to print such 


stuff. 
Cart V. WELLs 










New Haven, Conn. 









REFRESHING: Please send me at once 
Volume (Bound) V—January-June 1935 .., 
I highly value my bound copies of News- 
WEEK which has a distinct personality of its 
own and which makes it refreshingly different 
from any other weekly. 

(Pror.) R. N. ALLEN 

Chester, S. C. 













PROTEST PROTESTED: You certainly sur- 
prised me when [ learned that you would give 
so much space in this week’s issue (Dec. 21) 
to the “Potato Protest Patch.” Just why do 
you let yourself be carried away by publicity 
seekers? You broke away from the principle 
of being non-partisan. 

I am a student of political science, and | 
feel this bit of criticism is just. I know that 
you desire to maintain your principle, and it 
is only through the voice of the readers you 


can do so, 
Tep SMITH 













Lafayette, Ind. 





AMEN: Let’s settle this Buccleuch busi- 
ness. All over the United States are Bucke- 





lews and Buckalews. 

They were all “Buccleuchs” once but be- 
came “as is” just as Maggie and Tom finally 
became “Tulliver,”: instead of Taliaferro. 
Give the proper gutteral twist to the double 
‘ d you have accounted for the third 








Yours in the interest of truth and accuracy. 
LAMBERT FAIRCHILD 






New York City 






Editorial Note: Taliaferro is also 


nounced Tolliver. 


pro- 









UNAFRAID: This Japan-in-the-Philippines 
threat fails to scare me. You report the news- 
paper publisher Roy Howard’s fears (Dec 
21) that Japan may somehow take over the 
islands if we give them complete freedom in 
nine years, I say, if the Nipponese want to 
do this i l 










and can persuade the Filipinos that 
it will help them—let them go ahead. The 
territory is a lot nearer Japan than the Uni- 
ted States, and our only rights there derived 
from conquest. 

Besides which, haven't we emulated “am- 
bitious Japan” by swallowing whatever near- 
by tropical spots we thought would be useful 
to us?’ 











BENJAMIN R. CLARKE 







Los Angeles, Cal. 


Editorial Note: The United States bought 
Porto Rico from the defeated Spanish in 
1899; the Canal Zone from the American- 
sponsored republic of Panama in 1904; the 
Virgin Islands from Denmark in 1917. 




















LOST AND FOUND: Why do you give s0 
much space to Czechoslovakia (Dec. 28) just 
because they have had a Presidential election 
without revolution? It is a sawed-off, syn- 
thetic State, lost in the post-war Balkan gar- 
bage heap. I don’t think these comic opera 
countries ought to get headlines until they 
produce at least one good fight, like Ethiopia. 

Mark GorDON 







Evanston, IIl, 


Editorial Note: Czechoslovakia’s area ap- 
proximates that of Mr. Gordon’s native [IIli- 
nois and its population is twice as large. U2- 
like the currently publicized kingdom of Eth- 
iopia, it ranks as one of the richest agricul- 
tural nations of the world; it produces coal, 
iron, graphite, copper, lead, gold and silver in 
nearly 300 mines; it exports sugar, lumber, 
wool, glass and metal goods, it boasts sixteet 
political parties—and it guards frontiers fac- 
ing five important States: Germany, Poland, 
Rumania, Austria and Hungary. 
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“Tl Just Don’t Know HOW 


to Relax’’ 


“a 


O YOU know how to relax? Are you tense and jittery most of the time? Do you have a 
hard job relaxing for sleep—and then wake up only half refreshed? Do you find it hard to 
stay seated in a chair? Are you jumpy and uncomfortable when you are with certain people? 

Nerve-tension, constipation, indigestion, colitis, heartburn, and that feeling of “jumpiness” or 
“churning” in the region of the stomach—these are definite warnings that you MUST learn 


how to relax! 


And now you can—through the simple, easy-to-follow methods so clearly described by Pro- 
fessor Walter B. Pitkin in his new book, “Take It Easy.” 


Walter B. Pitkin, ‘America’s Hardest-Working Writer’’ Tells How To End 
“‘Nerve Tension,” Relax Completely, Sleep Soundly, Enjoy Life More Fully 





WALTER B. PITKIN 


This famous author of ‘‘Life 
Begins at 40” is one of the busi- 
est, most versatile men in Amer- 
ica today. He was American 
Managing Editor or the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, has written 
16 books of his own, collaborated 
on 4 others, edited and contrib- 
uted to 4 more. While teaching 
philosophy at Columbia Univer- 
sity, he wrote 207 short stories, 
published under 7 pen names! 


Starting as a cub newspaper 
reporter, he worked his way 
through Univ. of Michigan, took 
a D.D. degree at Hartford The- 
ological Seminary, studied lan- 
guages and philosophy at Uni- 
versities of Berlin and Munich. 


Now, at 57, he finds time, be- 
tween teaching Journalism at Co- 
lumbia University, lecturing, 
writing books and talking over 
the radie, to direct the cultiva- 
tion of a 4,000 acre farm, be a 
good father to his five sons, com- 
mute to his Jersey home, play 
the piano, compose music. 


In his 30 years as an educator 
he has taught such varied sub- 
jects as German, French, Hebrew, 
English, Psychology, Aesthetics, 
Journalism, and Philosophy. 








This is not a book of general conversation on 
how unfortunate it is not to be able to relax! We 
assume you know that. This new book explains 
in plain language just HOW to relax—gives actual 
common-sense methods that show you how to 
“let down” completely, to rest, anytime and any- 
where, every nerve and muscle in your body, to 
overcome “tremendous trifles”, to accomplish 
more with less effort! 

And what author is more capable of imparting 
these methods to you than one who has had to 
master them so thoroughly himself? The panel at 
the left will give you some idea of the tremendous 
range of activity of America’s “hardest-working 
author”. He.had to learn to relax—or crack! Yet, 
at 57, he is still a dynamo of energy, because he 
knows (and now tells you) exactly how to “shut 
off” all tension and to rest completely his mind, 


nerves, and muscles. 
Are you a business executive who is constantly 
“on edge” at the office . . . must rush out for a 
“bolted-food” lunch ... gets home jittery and 
high-strung . . . sleeps fitfully and wakes half-re- 
freshed and with scarcely enough en- 
ergy to go through it all 
again the next day? Or are 
you a woman whose never- 
ending responsibilities 
with home or children 
have reduced your nerves 
to just about the breaking 
point? No matter who 
you are or what you do, 
if you want to know 
HOW to relax this book 
was written for YOU! 



















SEND NO MONEY 


30-DAY DOUBLE-GUARANTEE 


First—You need send no money now. When 
postman delivers “Take It Easy” deposit with 
him only $1.75, plus few cents postage charges. 
If, after 5 days’ reading. you are not convinced 
that the book is just what you want, return it 
and your $1.75 will be refunded at once. 


Second—If, after applying for 30 days the sim- 
ple methods given, you are not able to relax, 
stop worrying, sleep better, eat more enjoyably, 
work more efficiently, get more pleasure from 
life—you may even then return the book for 
refund. 


Mail coupon below—without money—NOW! 
SIMON and SCHUSTER, Inc., Dept. 381-A, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


SIMON and SCHUSTER, Inc., Dept. 381-A 
386 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Send me Walter B. Pitkin’s new book, “Take It 
Easy,” I will pay postman $1.75, plus few cents postage. 
If I care to, I may return the book within 5 days. 
Also, if Prof. Pitkin’s methods do not, within 30 days, 
produce the results I want, I may even then return the 
book. In either case my $1.75 is to be refunded at once. 


Address 
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1936 will bea 


WE don’t know how many ba- 
bies will be born in 1936. 


But we do know ¢his: that today 
is the greatest time to be born since 
the world began. 


For the babies of 1936 have a far 
better chance of growing up to be 
sturdy and healthy than did their 
parents... their big brothers or sis- 
ters ...a better chance, even, than 
those born in 1935. Each year, each 
month, medical science makes this 
a better world to come into. 


Steady, normal growth? Today’s 


baby is far surer of it, thanks to mod- 
ern knowledge of nutrition. Straight 
limbs, sound teeth, strong bones? 
Today they’re every child’s birth- 
right. And what about the diseases 
our parents used to think were an 
unavoidable part of childhood ? Some 
of these, today’s baby need never 
have, and the hazards in others have 
been greatly reduced. 


Such are the gifts which modern 
medical science has in store for your 
child—things which only the doctor 
can bring him. That’s why the doc- 
tor should play an important part 
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in your baby’s life. That’s why he 
should see him at regular intervals— 
not just when things go wrong. 


Through such an association, the 
doctor can bring to his tiny patient 
and friend a greater promise of the 
most precious of all heritages— 
health. Lucky baby, whose parents 
guard that heritage! 
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AFT ERMATH: Administration Picks Up Pieces of AAA, While 


Nation Debates the Power Vested in ‘Nine Old Men’ on a Bench 


Chief Justice Hughes’s eyes twin- 
kled. 

Through the White House he led a 
procession of guests at the annual Re- 
ception for the Supreme Court. As he 
clasped. President Roosevelt’s hand, 
every person in the Red Room could 
see that both men appreciated the 
humor of the occasion. 

Just three days earlier, the Chief Jus- 
tice and his colleagues had demolished 
Mr. Roosevelt’s all-important AAA ina 
6-to-3 decision. Ever since, the Presi- 
dent had labored in an effort to replace 
the wreckage. And all the while he felt 
sure the Justices were warming up for 
body blows at other New Deal vitals— 
like the TVA and the Bankhead Cotton 
Act. 

At No. 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue 
that night, AAA discussion was taboo. 
But over the rest of the land the court 
ruling remained a prime subject of con- 
versation. 


* Commodity dealers talked about the 
decision’s' results: Slumps in some 
farm prices, including a sharp drop in 
cotton. 


* Farmers gloomily looked to the fu- 
ture. They had seen farm income in- 
crease 55 per cent in three years. Now 
they worried less about the Supreme 
Court’s reasoning than about a substi- 
tute farm-relief program. 


* On Capitol Hill, Congressmen ad- 
mitted their hopes of a short session 
had vanished. With AAA gone, the 
budget off balance, and other important 
court decisions in the offing, they pre- 
dicted a long, hard session. 


White House: Last year when the 
court smashed NRA, Mr. Roosevelt 
bluntly termed the decision a return to 
“horse and buggy” days. For that, 
criticism rained on him. This time he 
kept his denunciatory similes safe in 
the barn. 


The President concentrated on find- 
ing a new agricultural program. He 
had to do something to retain farm al- 
legiance. And he had to beat Republi- 
cans to the gun with an appealing 
proposal. 

The day after the decision, 175 re- 
porters swarmed into the President’s of- 
fice and found he had no intention of 
talking AAA yet. With a typical quip, 
he greeted them: “No news today, ex- 
cept that Charley Michelson needs a 
haircut.” Michelson, the Democratic 


National Committee’s publicity chief, 
shook his tousled hair and replied: 
“Somebody’s got to economize around 
here.” 

In private, however, the President 
talked profusely. He conferred daily 
with Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace and AAA Administrator Davis. 
As a first step toward solving problems 
the court had dumped back in his lap, 
he had Wallace wire 100 farm leaders 
over the country to hustle to Washing- 
ton for a special conference. 


FARMERS: Four days after the AAA’s 
downfall, they arrived. So did W. B. 
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Farmers Doak and Sharp: They 
Couldn’t Get Into the AAA Meeting 


Doak of Fairfax, Va., and H. E. Sharp 
of Stayton, Ore.—self-styled “real dirt 
farmers.” Outside the Agricultural De- 
partment’s auditorium, the bearded, di- 
sheveled pair remonstrated with guards. 
They, and not those 100 experts, should 
tell the Administration what to do. But 
only the invited leaders gained ad- 
mission. 

While they assembled, the President 





gave first evidence that Roosevelt & As- 
sociates were recovering from the Su- 
preme Court’s blow. To his Friday 
press conference he outlined rough 
ideas for a new farm program. It called 
for payments to farmers in return for 
“soil conservation”—an idea he had 
toyed with months ago as an addition 
to AAA. 

To the farm meeting Wallace ex- 
plained the same idea. Then Davis 
boomed the proposal at the afternoon 
session. By next evening the farm lead- 
ers had framed a vague outline of the 
plan. AAA attorneys fell to work fram- 
ing a bill to be sent to the Capitol with- 
in ten days. 

But the Administration had no mo- 
nopoly on plans. From scattered farm 
organizations and from Congressmen 
came every conceivable scheme—rang- 
ing from Representative Boileau’s bill 
for a tax on oleomargarine to Senator 
McNary’s elaborate export-bounty plan. 
Newspaper correspondents filled col- 
umns with predictions of new legisla- 
tion. 

In all the mass of forecasts, sane 
proposals, and crackpot schemes, only 
a handful of predictions this week 
seemed reasonably safe: 

1. Some _ simplified but ambitious 
farm proposal will pass Congress. 

2. The President will oppose any plan 
to subsidize crop exports. He believes 
such a policy would antagonize other 
nations—as “dumping” always does— 
and would mean “shipping our soil fer- 
tility to foreign countries.” 

3. He will oppose plans for State 
AAA’s backed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, believing the necessary machin- 
ery too cumbersome. 

4. There will be some new and large 
system of bounties to farmers who stop 
cultivating part of their land and stud 
it with trees or soil-enriching plants. 
New Dealers believe the plan would be 
held constitutional. Many doubt it. 

5. There will be new taxes on farm 
commodities. 


New Btiows: Not so clear was the 
result of two new Supreme Court rul- 
ings. Last week, in its AAA decision, 
the court implied the Bankhead Act 
unconstitutional. Last Monday the Jus- 
tices left it on the statute books. They 
threw out on jurisdictional grounds a 
suit that would*have brought a definite 
ruling. 

Then they added to AAA difficulties 
by ordering courts to return $200,000,- 
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000 in processing taxes impounded for 
processors who had stopped payment 
by injunction. The decision left on a 
limb those who failed to sue and those 
who lost their injunction suits. It also 
left unsettled the Government’s prob- 
lem of whether it would have to re- 
turn another billion in processing taxes 
long since passed on to farmers. 


UsuRPER: Meanwhile as always after 
the voiding of an act of Congress, the 
AAA decision aroused protest at the 
Supreme Court’s “usurped power” of 
judicial review. And once again the 
ghost of John Marshall was summoned 
up for judgment. 

In the famous case of Marbuty vs. 
Madison 133 years ago, John Adams’s 
lame-duck Chief Justice laid down the 
principle that has since enabled the Su- 
preme Court to call 70 Congressional 
statutes unconstitutional: 

“Certainly, all those who have framed 
written constitutions contemplate them 
as forming the fundamental and para- 





INTERNATIONAL 


Roberts 
Roberts 


Justice Owen J. 
and Mrs. 


mount law of the nation, and conse- 
quently, the theory of every such gov- 
ernment must be, that an act of the leg- 
islature, repugnant to the Constitution, 
is void.” 

Marshall’s opponents pointed out that 
the Constitution gave the court no 
power to pass on constitutionality. But 
the principle was established, though 
it was not to be used again for 54 
years when, in the Dred Scott deci- 
sion, Chief Justice Taney declared the 
Missouri Compromise unconstitutional. 
From then on the court has voided Con- 
gressional statutes at a rate that began 
at about one a year and has mounted to 
about two every year since 1920. Com- 
paratively few of these decisions have 
provoked resentment. 


Now’ AAA apparently has revived 
some of the old arguments: absurd for 
a nation to have to wait several years 
to find out it has been obeying an un- 
constitutional law. Idiotic for a ques- 
tion of constitutionality to be decided 
as a by-product of an ordinary lawsuit. 
Terrible for a bare majority of nine old 
men to be the real rulers of the govern- 
ment. 


Unpopular decisions generally pro- 
duce Congressional proposals to limit 
the Supreme Court’s power. Last week 
Senator George W. Norris, Nebraska 
Republican, suggested the creation of a 


' single lower court to hear constitutional 


cases. Appeals from it would go direct- 
ly to the Supreme Court, which could 
void a Federal law only by unanimous 
decision. 


TrovuBLES: Other Administrations be- 
sides Mr. Roosevelt’s have had their 
troubles with the court. They have 
found various solutions. 

Two Presidents simply disregarded 
Supreme Court rulings. When the court 
told Georgia to stop regulating the 
Cherdkee Indians, President Jackson 
thundered: “John Marshall has made 
his decision; now let him. enforce it.” 
President Lincoln made a similar in- 
elegant gesture in ignoring a court de- 
cision that he couldn’t suspend the writ 


ACME 
Justice Willis Van Devanter and 


His Sister, Mrs. S. L. Rariden 


of habeas corpus during the Civil War. 

Right after the war a political case 
reached the high court. The Govern. 
ment didn’t want it passed on. Because 
Congress can decide what cases the 
court may hear, it legislated this suit 
off the docket. 


Since no _ constitutional provision 
fixed the size of the court, President 
Grant got rid of the Legal Tender de- 
cision ruling greenbacks unconstitv- 
tional by appointing two “right-think- 
ing” Justices to the bench. They pro- 
vided a majority to reverse the de- 
cision. 

Constitutional amendments overcame 
the Dred Scott ruling and, later, the in- 
come tax invalidation. 


Last week P. T. Vincent filed suit in 
Philadelphia District Court to prevent 
Mr. Roosevelt from dissolving AAA. If 
successful, it would force the President 
to emulate Jackson and Lincoln in dis- 
regarding the Supreme Court. A cou- 
ple of Congressmen, invoking the post- 
Civil War precedent, have discussed 
measures forbidding the court here- 
after to rule on agricultural and indus- 
trial laws. Forgetting the wrath Grant 
brought on himself by increasing the 
size of the court, others have suggested 
that Mr. Roosevelt make some appoint- 
ments. 


But if he follows the example of most 
Presidents, Mr. Roosevelt will merely 
wait until deaths or resignations force 
changes in the court’s membership. 


Expectancy: The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. predicts: 
Life 
Age Expectancy 
14.73 
12.93 


Trend 


Middle Road 
Liberal 

Liberal 11.79 
Conservative 9.70 
Middle Road 7 7.86 
Sutherland Conservative 7.86 
McReynolds Conservative 7.86 
Van Devanter Conservative 6.64 
Brandeis Liberal 5.59 


Justice 
Roberts 
Stone 
Cardozo 
Butler 
Hughes 


According to these figures, even with 
reelection, Mr. Roosevelt won’t be Pres- 
ident when the first conservative dies. 
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THE NEWS-WEEK OF THE WAR 








OLD WAR: Inquisition in Two Capitals to Learn 


If ‘Root of All Evil?’ Was Also Armageddon’s Root 


Last week—with neutrality on the 
front pages again after twenty years 
—a Senate committee began a mock 
court-martial of the men who for three 
generations have steered the country’s 
finances. 

Chief accusation: That the shadowy 
monster sometimes conveniently known 
as Wall Street tricked America into war 
to save its colossal stake in trade with 
the Allies. 

Chief Defendant: John Pierpont Mor- 
gan—then as now Great Mogul of 
international finance. 

Chief Inquisitor: Gerald P. Nye, 43- 
year-old Senator from North Dakota; 
cousin of Bill Nye, humorist; father 
of a Neutrality Bill stiffer than the one 
proposed by the Administration; anti- 
war-profits crusader. 


Documents: Early last Tuesday 
morning, the Shoreham Hotel buzzed. 
In 40 of its rooms, members of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. and their friends, as- 
sociates, counselors, handymen and 
bodyguards made last-minute prepara- 
tions. From ten packing cases .law- 
yers lifted sheaves of documents. As- 
sistants watched over 50 immense 
ledgers. 

Before 10 A.M. Morgan stood, huge 
and inscrutable, in the white-pillared 
caucus room of the Senate Office Build- 
ing, across the way from the Capitol. 
More than 200 sympathizing spectators 
watched him take the oath with his 
genial court-chamberlain, Thomas W. 
Lamont, their tall, thin partner, George 
Whitney, and Frank A. Vanderlip, 
former president of the National City 
Bank. 

The Inquisitors, who for a year had 
studied some 2,000,000 cables and other 
documents from State Department and 


INTERNATIONAL 


Morgan & Co. files, went to work under 


‘the guiding legal hand of young Stephen 


Raushenbush—son of a _ Rochester, 
N. Y., theologian—who started a career 
as peace reformer in Greenwich Village. 


‘Betrer To Die’: But the monarch 
of Wall Street had the first word with 
“a little personal statement” that took 
him four minutes to read. 

The United States attacked Germany, 
Morgan declared, almost solely for the 
reason that German submarines ruth- 
lessly attacked American life and prop- 
erty. For himself, he “saw--liberty in 
danger” and decided to do all he could 
to help the Allies. 

“There are some things it is better 
to die for than to live without ...a 
nation’s self-respect and independence 
are two of them...” 

Inquisitor No. 2—Bennett Champ 
Clark of Missouri, son of the late 
Speaker: “I give notice that I will ob- 
ject to any more stump speeches .. .” 

Morgan’s calm, deep voice broke a 
tense silence: “The fact that the Allies 
- - . valued our assistance ... is the 
fact of which I am most proud in all 
my business life of more than 45 years.” 

Inquisitor No. 3—Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg, Michigan: “Does that pride date 
from 1914?” 

Morgan: “Right from the start. Yes, 
sir ... Neutrality of thought was im- 
practical.” 

Right from the start—the Inquisition 
brought out—France pressed the Mor- 
gan firm to float a gigantic loan in the 
United States. William Jennings Bryan, 
then Secretary of State, opposed it: 
“Money is the worst of all contrabands 
. . . it would be inconsistent with the 
true spirit of neutrality .. .” 


The Senators utterly failed to make 


Morgan or Lamont admit having tried 
to see the Great Commoner and alter 
his views. Vandenberg, looking more 
owlish than usual and speaking in 
silken tones, asked Morgan if he agreed 
with Bryan’s definition of money. The 
Inscrutable said: “No, I don’t think 
I do, no.” 

Clark barked: “Money is easier to 
handle than munitions .. . less bulky, 
isn’t it?” 

Morgan: “Not very much.” 

They tried to make Lamont agree. 
He would not—‘“except insofar as you 
quote the Bible and say ‘Money is the 
root of all evil.’ ”’ 

Morgan: “That 
Bible says.” 

Lamont: “What does the Bible say?” 

Morgan (quaking with mirth): 


is not what the 
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“*The love of money is the root of all 
evil.’ ” 

But though the great man accurate- 
ly remembered Timothy 1:6:10—from 
his -rigid training at St. Paul’s pre- 
paratory ‘school—he succumbed -to 
amnesia when Nye brought up the 
Lansing memorandum of October, 1914, 

Inquisitor No. 1 thought this docu- 
ment—never before exposed to. the 
light of day—went far to prove that 
bankers brought pressure on Washing- 
ton in the early days of the war. 
Robert S. Lansing, then State Depart- 
ment counselor, wrote it after an inter- 
view with Woodrow Wilson. 


The future Secretary of State “gath-- 


ered the impression” from the Presi- 
dent that “trade with belligerents is de- 
sirable and proper” and that “any ob- 
stacles (raised by Mr. Bryan) should be 
removed. Substance of above conveyed 
to Williard Straight (Morgan envoy) at 
Metropolitan Club, 8:30 P.M., Oct. 24, 
1914.” And two days later to R. L. 


Farnham, Vanderlip representative. 
Vanderlip: “I have no knowledge of 
that.” Lamont: “We have no knowledge 
. . . at least, I have no knowledge.” 
Morgan: “I don’t recall.” Vanderlip: “TI 
have no recollection.” 
They didn’t remember. 


Rirces: Baffied at almost every turn, 
the Inquisitors failed to produce the 
screaming headlines they sought. But 
they did produce a few points—in addi- 
tion to the Lansing memorandum—that 
could be classed as new. 

There was the story of the rifles. In 
November, 1914, London urgently asked 
Morgan to procure in this country 500,- 
000 guns. He refused, until finally it 
became clear the State Department 
would not invoke its neutrality policy 
to block the deal. 

Great Britain then made Morgan & 
Company its sole purchasing agent in 
the United States. In this capacity the 
House on the Corner raked in a neat 
$30,000,000—1 per cent commission on 
three billion dollars’ worth of transac- 
tions. 

Ship followed ship across the Atlan- 
tic with American rifles, machine-guns, 
cannon and TNT. Munitions manufac- 
turers took on hundreds, then thousands 
of extra hands, at fabulous wages. 
Cities like Bridgeport and New Haven, 
Conn., and Wilmington, Del., boomed. 

But something was wrong with the 
rifles. At critical moments, they 
jammed. Out of 100 cartridges, as 
many as a dozen might be duds. 

The British canceled orders, continu- 
ally changed specifications, delayed 
payments. In a few months American 
rifle-makers found themselves liter- 
ally owing their bankers lock, stock 
and barrel. 


To the public it seemed London had 
been trifling with a great American in- 
dustry and left it out on a limb. But the 
British couldn’t or wouldn’t see how 
and why their prestige here had sunk. 
They couldn’t understand why Morgan 
& Company shied at floating British 
loans in the United States. 

Morgan went over to explain. He 
even attended a meeting of the Sacro- 
sanct War Council. Last week he told 
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his Inquisitors—who tried not to look 
too starry-eyed: “It impressed me very 
much, because [the Couricil] could not 
stick to the subject. Of course, it’s un. 
kind to say that, for a good many of 
them are dead. But still, that was how 
it was...” 

Morgan made them stick-to the sub: 
ject. If London wanted to save its cred: 
it in the United States, it must first 
save the rifle manufacturers. Oct, 23, 
1914, the British Government took over 
Winchester and Remington. One week 
later Morgan successfully floated 4 
$300,000,000 British loan. 


Prosperity: Before the State De. 
partment changed its policy on aid to 
belligerents, the pound sterling had fall. 
en in New York from $7 to $4.76. To 
keep it from crashing, the Bank of Eng. 
land handed Morgan a $50,000,000 stab. 
ilization fund. 

In August, 1915—suddenly, for no 
visible reason—London ordered Mor- 
gan to stop using the fund. The pound 
started sliding. A crisis threatened, 
If the bottom fell out of Allied money, 
the bottom would also fall out of the 
new American prosperity—the huge 
exports of wheat, cotton, beef and 
other “non-belligerent” necessities that 
kept the Allies going. 

Last week the Nye Committee hinted 
that Morgan & Company and the Bank 
of England had “framed” this “hold- 
up” to bring Washington over to the 
Allied cause. Stressing their point, the 
Inquisitors read two heretofore un- 
known letters to President Wilson— 
one from William Gibbs McAdoo, the 
other from Lansing. 

McAdoo wrote: “Great prosperity is 
coming,”’ provided the Allies get credit. 
The Treasury head deplored the pres~ 
ence of Paul M. Warburg, a “strong 
pro-German,” on the Federal Reserve 
Board: “I understand Warburg has 
gone so far as to say financing of war 
munitions ‘violates the spirit of neu- 
trality’ ... It is imperative for Eng- 
land to establish ... credit...” 

Lansing wrote: “Can we afford to 
let a declaration [Bryan’s] as to our 
conception of the ‘true spirit of neu- 
trality,’ made in the first days of the 
war, stand in the way of our national 
interests?” Wilson decided we could 
not, and Morgan floated a $500,000,000 
Anglo-French loan. 

But the Inquisition failed to prove 
the bankers had brought a dollar's 
worth of “pressure” on the Adminis: 
tration. 


Victims: While the mock trial spun 
itself out in tedious verbiage on Capitol 
Hill, more violent events occurred in 
a different part of Washington. As 
The New York World-Telegram head- 
lined: 2 DIE IN NEXT WORLD WAR. 

The story: Mrs. Capitola Koltes and 
her son, Robert William Ashworth, 21, 


George Washington University student, 


feared the Italo-Ethiopian bonfire 
would grow into a conflagration in- 
volving the United States. .So they 
killed themse've Mrs. .Koltes_scrib- 
bled a note. “i elieve no mother 
should .sacrifice .e children to war.” 
Other. American peaece-lovers com 
mitted no such follies, but patiently 
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waited while Senate and House com- 
mittees wrangled over the terms of 
the Administration and the Nye Neu- 
trality bills—destined to come out for 
debate this week or next. They hoped 
the measure, as finally passed, would 
make another Argonne or Belleau 
Wood impossible. 


IDEAL: Many such taxpayers might 
have found food for thought by listen- 
ing in on an arms inquiry in Middle- 
sex Guildhall, opposite Westminster 
Abbey. A British commission—investi- 
gating facts brought out by the 1934-35 
Senate munitions hearings—found the 
head of Vickers a less amiable witness 
than Nye found the head of Wall 
Street. 


General Sir Herbert Lawrence ob- 
viously didn’t think much of his chief 
baiter, Sir Philip Gibbs, popular novel- 
ist and ex-war correspondent. 
Vickers president, who lost two sons 
in the Great War, denied his firm 
sought to foment organized massacre. 
But he added: 


“The question of the sanctity of 
human life ... has sometimes been 
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Sir Basil Zaharoff, the 
Mystery Man of War 
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exaggerated.” He knew and respected 
people who would fight under no con- 
ditions: “‘That’s a very high ideal, but 
one with which I have no sympathy.” 

Gibbs: “‘You do not think your wares 
more dangerous or noxious than boxes 
of chocolates—” 

Lawrence: ‘“—or novels—” 

With equal ease Sir Charles Craven, 
Vickers managing director, shook off 
Baiter No. 2—Dame Rachel Crowdy, 
war auxiliary heroine and social work- 
er of international repute. She pinned 
her sharp black eyes on the former 
naval commander and asked with her 
sharp little mouth: What did he mean 
when he wrote “I am trying to ginger 
up the Chileans to take three more 
boats.” 

Gingering up, he explained, had done 
no good: the Chileans couldn’t even 
pay for the three submarines they had 
purchased. Later, of bribery by Vick- 
ers salesmen: “I don’t think any goes 
on that would create alarm. But 
roughly speaking, the farther you get 
away from here, the looser business 
morals are.” 


OcreE: The Royal Commission like- 
wise failed to prove just what con- 
nection Vickers had—during the war 
—with Sir Basil Zaharoff. “In the 
popular imagination,” said Sir Philip, 
“Zaharoff is regarded as a very sinister 
figure walking through the courts of 
Europe ... as agent for the sale of 
munitions .. .” 

No offense to Sir Basil. He has made 
himself a legendary ogre. For 30 years 
or more sleuths of the pen and pencil 
have vainly tried to run down fantastic 
stories obviously circulated by himself. 

No one knows exactly when or where 
he was born. Is he Turk, Greek or 
Jew? Is he 70, 80 or 90? Every few 
months news of his death comes out of 
some secluded corner of Europe. The 
same day one man swears he has just 
seen Sir Basil in his wheel chair on 
the Monte Carlo Promenade; another 


asserts on oath that Zaharoff died 
years ago. 
The latest sleuthing—by Robert 


Neumann, expatriate German novelist 
—reached American bookstands last 
week (see page 44). It shows how 
Zaharoff nimbly survived a career as 
petty thief and brothel-tout to become 
chief European purchasing agent for 
the Allies—master of Vickers, states- 
men and monarchs. 

In 1922, when hecklers pressed Lloyd 
George about his connections with 
Zaharoff, the Premier resigned. He 
has neveir come back. 


NEW WAR: Ethiop Moon Turns 
Red; Rains Darken Sun of Rome 


For fifteen minutes last week Ethio- 
pia groveled in terror. 

Natives emitted shrill, birdlike 
noises: Li-li-li-li-li-li (meaniug, broadly, 
“We are frightfully excited’) and 
pointed trembling fingers at the moon. 
It grew dim, turned reddish and al- 
most disuppeared. The people saw a 
bad omen at the end of their Christmas 
season. God was displeased. 

Haile Selassie, of course, remained 
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INTERNATIONA 
Dame Rachel Crowdy: She Wanted ’ 
an Explanation of ‘Ginger’ 











calm. He knew an eclipse when he 
saw one. Moreover, God has been good 
to Ethiopia. The Little Rains came 
ahead of schedule, and they fell heavier 
than usual. 


L seh 





"uD: If anyone had reason to 
grouch, it was Generalissimo Badoglio. 
The Duce demanded action. But rain 
kept aircraft on the ground, immobil- 
ized trucks and spread the danger of 
starvation and fever. 

It forced the Italians out of many 6f 
their advanced positions but did not en- 
tirely drown their hopes. To General 
Graziani, handicapped by lack of mé 
Badoglio sent heavy reinforcemenliil 
Sometime between now and mid-Feb i 
ary, the southern front commander e - 
putedly will push on over dry Ogadei 
in a mighty drive for Harar and Addis 
Ababa. <ig 


RumsBuin¢es: Things seemed black 
and blacker for Mussolini in Europe as 
well as in Africa. The British aa@ 
French fleets for the first time acted@ in, 
unison—took up positions that wotlld 
make mutual support easier in case 0h 
hostilities. bee 
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® Rumors of discontent filtered increat 
ingly across Italy’s censor-guarded bor 
ders. Officers of an Alpine regiment req! 
putedly shot two men in suppressing @ 
mutiny in the Tyrol, near Austria. 


® Bad Aibling, Bavaria, reported 3,000, 
Italian deserters in a concentration 
camp. At Tuzla, Bosnia, Yugoslav ate) 
thorities interned 2,000. 


© A resident of Fife, Scotland—accon 
ing to The London Star—got a letter 
from “a friend in Ethiopia.” The soldier 
described the life in glowing terms. They 
army, marching on a full stomac 
made great gains. The writer drew attei-” 
tion to the stamps: fine for a collection } 

The Scotsman steamed them off—and 
read underneath: “We are starving af 
dying by the thousands.” 
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E ON US: House Passes an Immediate Payment Bill, 
_ But the Senate Labors and Gives Forth Baby Bonds 


' Sweeter than all other gifts to most 

Congressmen is the gift of reelection. 

' Last week an invisible Bonus Army 

ed into Washington. Stuffed in 

"the marchers’ knapsacks lay the votes 

‘of 3,000,000 World War veterans, their 

families and their friends. High-minded 

f statesmen whose terms end this year 

snapped to attention as if the votes were 
bayonets. 

Long before the session’s opening, 
ponus lobbyists told key Congressmen 
exactly what they wanted: Immediate 
cash for their adjusted service certifi- 
cates—not due until 1945. Last year the 

‘Patman Bill, because it specified pay- 
ment with inflated greenbacks, failed 
to survive a Presidential veto. This 
time the Bonusites made no decrees as 
to how the money should be paid. Their 
sole demand: Action. 

Congressmen heard the rustling of 
November ballots. To Solid Southern 
Democrats, early primaries—equivalent 
to election—gave additional warning. 
In official corridors lobbyists found open 
doors with large welcome signs. 

Out of the mutual back-patting came 
the Vinson-Patman-McCormack Bill, 
approved by three powerful veteran 
groups (see below)—and sponsored by 
two Southern Representatives and one 
from Massachusetts—all up for reelec- 
tion. Its terms: Cash, minus loans, on 
the face value of service certificates 

| immediately returned to the Treasury. 
‘Cancellation of interest owed by sol- 
diers on money already borrowed. For 
veterans willing to hold on to their cer- 
‘tificates, 3 per cent interest with the 
/Tight of conversion at any time until 
1945. Total cost to the Federal Gov- 
@mment: $2,282,350,000. 
v Last week, Robert L. Doughton of 
‘North Carolina, Ways and Means Com- 
Mitte chief, somersaulted the measure 
‘through the intricacies of House rules. 
the vote came, lobbyists took 
‘Prominent seats in the galleries, then 
hinously checked off names on their 
musts as a clerk droned the roll-call. 
i smiled at the “ayes,” frowned at 
‘Me “noes.” But their faces were rare- 
WY long. By a record-breaking bonus 
t of 356 to 59, the House gave the 
mil a thunderous Godspeed into the 
Senate. 


| Compromise: But Administration 
Mnators, though hardly less eager to 
te their names in the good bonus 
Ook, kept their eyes glued on the 
White House. The President, in throw- 
out the Patman Bill last Spring, 
ad firmly condemned unjustified drains 
the Treasury. Senatorial dilemma: 


been busy over its own brain-child, the 
Byrnes-Steiwer Bill: Move back the 
service certificates’ date of issuance— 
1924—to Nov. 11, 1918, last day of the 
war. Thus the debt to the veterans, 
payable twenty years after its ac- 
knowledgment, would fall due in 1938 
—and each certificate’s loan value 
would soar to 98 per cent of full ma- 
turity. 

But neither bonus men nor New 
Deal partisans could work up enthus- 
iasm. The soldiers disliked the two- 
year collection delay and the 2 per cent 
loss in cash; the Senators finally ad- 
mitted there were no real economies in 
a* briefly-postponed raid on Federal 
funds. 

Over the week-end, lobbyists clumped 
in and out of Pat Harrison’s Finance 
Committee office. Monday afternoon 
the Mississippi Senator burst triumph- 
antly into the Upper House with a 
brand new Harrison Bill, calculated to 
give aljl things to all men: 


Not loans, not showers of dollar bills, 
but “‘baby bonds” would solve the Sen- 


ate’s double-barreled problem. For their 
face-value certificates, veterans would 
receive batches of $50 bonds. These 
they could turn in at once for cash. But 
if they preferred to lay the bonds aside 
as nest-eggs, they would draw an extra 
3 per cent interest for ten years. 
Swiftly the Harrison project won the 
support of its strongest potential oppo- 
sition: House and lobby. Friends of 
the Vinson-Patman-McCormack bloc 
beamed on the Senate’s plan. Spokes- 
men for the veterans applauded: “We 
are united in support of the measure.” 


Mournineé: Congressional scouts re- 
ported that both wings of the Capitol 
could muster the two-thirds majority to 
beat a possible veto. In the White 
House: only silence. But throughout 
the country, friends of the government’s 
credit mourned thé. Washington bonus 
fever: All the current proposals glibly 
prescribed payments of huge sums— 
but failed to say how the money should 
or could be raised. The specter of in- 
flation kept “sound money” men awake. 

Nor had any guarantee been given 
that the veterans—the bonus once 
gained—would call quits. From Wash- 
ington came whispers of the next drive: 
millions of dollars in pensions to wid- 
ows and orphans of World War soldiers 
dead of non-service causes. 


_ 


KEYSTONE 








Bonus lobby at work: Leaders of the three service organizations call upon 
Robert L. Doughton, chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee, while a 
portrait of Robert E. Lee looks down from the wall. Left to right: J. Ray Murphy, 
national commander, American Legion; Thomas Kirby of the Disabled Veterans 
Organization; Representative Doughton; James E. Van Zandt, commander of 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


or to frame a measure which would 
sty the veterans, yet not bring on 
Roosevelt’s almost inevitable veto? 
While Representatives were whack- 
| their Vinson-Patman-McCormack 
Mn into shape, the Upper. House had 
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NAVY: Hepburn, 2-War Sea Dog, 
Fleet’s New 4-Star Commander 


In 1932 an elderly Senator from 
Virginia sat in as Congress’s repre- 
sentative at the Geneva Naval Confer- 
ence. Most of the American delegates 
simply dismissed him as an old-school 
politician who couldn’t tell a battleship 
from a Mississippi side-wheeler. But 
one, a navy captain, befriended the old 
gentleman, chatted with him, and 
listened to what he had to say. 

A few weeks ago that same elderly 
Virginian, Claude Augustus Swanson— 
now Secretary of the Navy—sat at his 
desk scanning a sheet of paper. On it 
appeared the names of naval officers 
eligible to become Commander-in-Chief 
of the United States Fleet with the 
rank of Admiral. Swanson studied the 
list, consulted with officers, then picked 
the name of his Geneva friend—Arthur 
J. Hepburn, Vice Admiral in command 
of the Scouting Force. Last week, with 
the President’s approval, Hepburn’s ap- 
pointment—to become effective in next 
June’s regular shifts—-was made public. 

Arthur Hepburn had far more than 
an old friendship to recommend him. 
Navy men know him-as a firm, out- 
spoken, efficient officer with a record 
that clearly qualifies him to be the 
nation’s No. 1 active sea dog. (Only 
higher ranking navy post: The desk-job 
of Chief of Naval Operations, now held 
by Admiral William H. Standley.) 

As a young Annapolis graduate in the 
Spanish-American War, Hepburn won 
a medal for “gallant conduct” aboard 
the U.S.S. Iowa. Nearly twenty years 
later in the World War he took crews 
of seasick youths fresh from college, 
whipped seamanship into them, and led 
them in pursuit of German U-boats off 
Ireland’s southern coast. For his suc- 
cessful work in commanding that sub- 
chaser unit, he won the Distinguished 
Service Medal. 

Today, as a scholarly-looking, 58- 
year-old widower, Admiral Hepburn has 
seen service in a score of high navy 
posts. On the side, he has served as 
American naval adviser at three dis- 
armament conferences abroad. 

The current London naval parley 
doesn’t disturb him much. If it succeeds 
in limiting the world’s navies, Arthur 
Hepburn, peace-lover, will be delighted. 
If it doesn’t—as seems certain—Admi- 
ral Hepburn, Commander-in-Chief, will 
have charge of the strongest American 
fleet since the war. 


JOHNSTOWN: Mayor Eddie All 
Washed Up in Political Flood 


In 1889, Johnstown, Pa., had its fa- 
mous flood, which cost 2,205 lives and 
$2,605,114.22 for first-aid. 

In 1932, and for four wild years there- 
after, Johnstown had Mayor Eddie Mc- 
Closkey. 

Ex-machinist, prizefighter and pants- 
presser, “Red-headed Eddie” elbowed 
into Democratic politics via his mud- 
slinging little newspaper, The Derby. 
He whizzed over the thin ice of libel, 
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New and Old Fleet Commanders-in-Chief: Admirals Hepburn and Reeves 


slamming the powers and weeping for 
the workers. Johnstown put him in the 
Mayor’s office. 

Eddie meant to run things. His col- 
leagues on the Council were public ene- 
mies unless they agreed with him. His 
followers—mostly unemployed—invad- 
ed Council meetings and even threat- 
ened a rebellious Councilman with vio- 
lence. Once he invited a Bonus Army 
to Johnstown. Merchants had to chip in 
to get rid of the veterans. In many 
other ways he made life miserable for 
local businessmen. 

Last Fall, the Mayor, his $3,500 job 
nearly ended, decided to run for the 
$6,000 post of County Commissioner. 
To fill his old position he boomed a fel- 
low Democrat. Eddie let everybody 
know that his candidate’s leading op- 
ponent, an Independent Republican 
named Daniel Shields, had served a 
year in jail for bribery under Prohibi- 
tion. 

But Shields—a dancehall, poolroom, 
and bowling alley magnate—canvassed 
Bible classes, churches and women’s 
clubs. He won. Moreover, McCloskey 
lost his fight for the Commissionership. 


Eddie sulked. A few days before his 
successor’s inauguration last week, 
Mayor McCloskey charged Mayor-Elect 
Shields with a $620 business tax delin- 
quency. “Bring him in!” thundered Ed- 
die to four policemen. 


“Just a lot of noise,” said Shields. Be- 
cause he had already arranged for the 
tax payment, he simply posted a $25 
forfeit—and sent the officers back. Ed- 
die swiftly suspended them. On his last 
day in office, he wiped every name ex- 
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cept Shields off the police docket: “Let 
him decide his own case.” 

Mayor Shields did. He scratched out 
the charges—and promised an end to 
“town bullying.” 















ROOSEVELTS: Political Rivals 
Agree to Fish—Win or Lose 








At a White House dinner a fortnight 
ago, guests saw Mr. Roosevelt whisper 
something to Senator William E. 
Borah, candidate for the Republican 
Presidential nomination. The Senator's 
reply brought a laugh and a hand- 
shake. Last week White House news- 
paper men found out that the political 
rivals had made a deal. 

Mr. Roosevelt asked Senator Borah 
if the Senator would take him on 2 
fishing trip aboard the Presidential 
yacht Potomac—should he _ become 
President. Borah promptly replied thal 
he would—on condition that Mr. Roose- 
velt would do the same for him, if re 
elected. Marvin McIntyre, press secre 
tary, witnessed the agreement, stipu- 
lating that no matter who won, he 
should be taken along. 


® Austin Phelps Palmer, wealthy New 
York mechanical engineer, paced Up 
and down his spacious Park Avenue 




























apartment. His neighbors made 0 
much noise. His hot water faucet ral 
lukewarm. Something ought to b 





done about it. Palmer sat down and 
typed out a complaint to the manag 
ment. 

Months later Secret Service agents, 
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James H, Maurer and Norman Thomas: No Longer on Speaking Terms 


combing the apartment house records, 
spotted Palmer’s note and sent it to 
Washington. Treasury Department 
typewriting experts went over it with 
magnifying glasses. They found the 
type identical with that on two threat- 
ening letters sent President Roosevelt 
Nov. 28 and Dec. 3—on one of which 
the Park Avenue address had been 
imperfectly obliterated. 

Late last week Federal men grabbed 
Palmer as he entered his apartment. 
The mild-mannered 52-year-old engi- 
neer—member of four. fashionable 
clubs—tearfully admitted writing and 
mailing the threats. The agents re- 
ported he had lost nearly $1,000,000 in 
the stock market, and it “sort of got 
him off his mind.” Blaming the Presi- 
dent for his losses, he had written Mr. 
Roosevelt: “I'll choke the life out of 
you with my own hands.” 

United States Attorney Lamar Hardy 
promised a “vigorous prosecution.” If 
convicted, Palmer may have to pay a 
$1,000 fine and serve a five-year jail 
sentence. Last week he wished he had 
stuck to engineering: “I made a mis- 
take. I showed poor judgment.” 


* Father Charles E. Coughlin’s micro- 
phone has felt the prelate’s breath 
alternately hot and cold on Adminis- 
tration policies. Detroit’s air-minded 
priest was one of the New Deal’s 
warmest early advocates. But two 
months ago he took it all back, and 
announced himself “unalterably op- 
posed.” 

Last week White House reporters 
pounced on the broadcaster as he 
emerged from a 20-minute talk with 


the President. Had he changed his 
mind once more? Father Coughlin 
parried their queries: his visit was “‘en- 
tirely social.” He adjusted his metal- 
rimmed spectacles: “We talked mostly 
about my church, the Shrine of the 
Little Flower. The President asked 
why it couldn’t be finished. I told him 
because it is costing so much for my 
National Union just now.” 

“But did you tell the President you 
would support him?” 

“I didn’t tell him I would and I 
didn’t say I wouldn’t. I avoided the 
subject.” 

* 


SOCIALISTS: Civil War Threatens 
Over Change From Pink to Red 


For their triumphs and disasters last 
week, American Socialists could have 
used two small orders of bright bunt- 
ing and one large order of crepe: 


® In Reading, Pa., J. Henry Stump— 
Socialist Mayor from 1928 to 1932— 
again took office, and became the first 
local executive in 55 years to re-enter 
City Hall. 


® Daniel Webster Hoan, ex-cook and 
Milwaukee’s Socialist Mayor since 
1916, announced his candidacy for re- 
election as chief of “America’s best- 
governed city.” 


® But in Philadelphia, wordy civil war 
—threatening a hopeless party-split 
throughout the nation—raged between 
Conservatives and Left-Wingers. 
Battleground: Should Socialists, ad- 
vocates of peaceful reform, line up with 


violence-preaching Communists in a 
“United Front” against American “fas- 
cism”’? 


REBELLION: The first storm-signal 
flashed from New York City, strong- 
hold of the perennial Presidential candi- 
date, Norman Thomas. In December, 
Old Guardsmen—official commanders of 
the State party—tried to expel Thomas- 
ites for flirting with Communists. In 
turn, the rebels opened separate head- 
quarters, then induced a State Socialist 
convention to oust the Old Guardsmen. 

A fortnight ago, in the green-walled 
auditorium of Philadelphia’s Labor 
Center, the party’s National Executive 
Committee (N.E.C.) met to straighten 
out matters. James Oneal, spokesman 
for New York Conservatives, accused 
the Thomas group of seeking to abolish 
capitalism by bombs, not ballots. 

Insurgents roared back: “We are not 
revolutionists. Our methods will con- 
tinue Democratic—unless capitalism be- 
gins Hitlerizing the country. But Old 
Guardsmen have hushed the issue and 
squelched radical free-speech. There- 
fore, throw them out.” 

Early last week the N.E.C. reached 
a compromise which leaned leftward: 
A temporary committee, of radical 
complexion, would take charge in New 
York. All regular officials would be 
suspended. By June 30, a “representa- 
tive State convention” must reorganize 
the party. 

The baggy-trousered Mr. Oneal read 
off a prepared protest, grabbed his hat, 
and stalked out of the meeting. 


MacuineE: The Democratic Donkey 
and the GOP Elephant lost little sleep 
because of the flickering Socialist torch. 
Radical hair-pulling would leave no 
mark on national politics. In 1932, 
Norman Thomas—despite the de- 
pression—won even fewer votes than 
the 897,000 Eugene Debs received in 
1912, when capitalism felt well-fed. 
No bona fide Socialist has ever entered 
Congress or a Governor’s mansion. At 
present there are only three Socialist 
Mayors. Although the party now claims 
organizations in 47 States—with one 
agent in the 48th, South Carolina— 
its political machinery exists chiefly on 
letterheads. 


At central headquarters in a dingy 
Chicago industrial district, the N.E.C. 
has a staff of twelve underpaid clerks 
who sheulder the routine of socialism’s 
national affairs. Only one party official, 
Clarence Senior—secretary and the or- 
ganization’s real director—draws a 
salary. Senior, who worked his way 
through college driving a truck, takes 
what party funds can spare—usually 
about $35 weekly. 

Socialists cannot stage sumptuous 
Jackson Day dinners, at $50 per plate 
(see page 16). By its own figures, 
the party gets less than $50,000 an- 
nually from its 25,000 dues-paying 
members. This money sends crusading 
literature and lecturers out to under- 
line the doctrines taught by 5 Social- 
ist dailies, 21 weeklies, 5 monthlies, 
and 1 quarterly—with an estimated 
total of 400,000 readers. 

Even the organization’s best friends 
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Jackson’s Political and Lineal Descendants: Mrs. Roose- 


Senator Lewis, Florence Jackson Stoddard 





admit that its 37-year war on “profit- 
eers” has made small progress toward 
capitalism’s downfall. The few Social- 
ists in public office owe their posts 
not to party support but to local dis- 
content with Democratic or Republican 
regimes. At most, they can get away 
only with mild industrial and politica] 
reform, always with the approval of 
businessmen—the Socialists’ theoretica] 
enemies. 


SnuB: But all last week, Socialists, 
though their pebbles could make few 
splashes in the nation’s political pool, 
continued to throw rocks at each other, 
Shortly after the N.E.C.’s truce, nine 
right-wing members of its temporary 
New York committee resigned. At 
Mayor Stump’s inauguration, James H. 
Maurer, Norman Thomas’s 1928 and 
1932 Presidential running-mate, pub- 
licly snubbed his old chief. 

Defiantly Thomas set off on a barn- 
storming debate tour of the Midwest 
—with Earl Browder, Communist party 
leader. Subject of discussion: A 
Socialist-Communist alliance. 


DEMOCRATS: Party Eats Its Way 
Out of a Deep Financial Hole 


In Washington one day last Fall, W. 
Forbes Morgan stroked his bald pate 
and pondered. Since he became sec- 
retary of the Democratic National 
Committee last March he had labori- 
ously tried to wheedle party contribu- 
tions from the wealthy. But big busi- 
ness had clapped a virtual embargo on 
gifts to the Democrats. 

Morgan had barely nicked the huge 
deficit, which still stood at $400,000. 
Where could he get money to pay such 
embarrassing party debts as $35,000 
owed John J. Raskob, (see page 27) 
Democrat now turned Liberty Leaguer? 
More important, how could he meet 
gigantic 1936 campaign expenses? 

Suddenly he got an idea: V iy not 
eat up the deficit? Throw great Demo- 
cratic dinners in every city. Ballyhoo 
them. Charge as much as people will 
pay, and put the profits in the party 
treasury. 

Chairman Farley and other national 
committeemen promptly O.K.’d the 
plan. They picked Andrew Jackson's 
anniversary as dinner day, and enlisted 
a Young Democrat named Frank 
Wickem to work out details. 


Foop: Last week loyal Democrats in 
2,000-odd communities went out to dine 
for Democracy. In most cities they 
gave $5 for $2 dinners. In Spring- 
field, Mo., and Walla Walla, Wash., 
they paid 75 cents; in New York, $25. 
All heard President Roosevelt speak by 
radio. 

In Washington, modest-salaried Dem- 
ocrats put up $10 to eat at the Wil- 
lard Hotel and hear a talk by Mrs. 
Roosevelt. But it was in the capital’s 
sumptuous Mayflower Hotel that the 
party threw its meal of meals, with 
Franklin Roosevelt present. There, 
2,080 enthusiasts flocked at $50 a head, 
$45 ef it going into the war chest. 
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Members of the national committee— 
in town for a meeting next day— 
swelled the crowd. The dinner was a 
sell-out. 

Many a big Democrat put up an 
extra $50 to bring his wife along, but 
not John Nance Garner. Someone 
asked the Vice President why Mrs. 
Garner hadn’t come. A broad grin 
creased his ruddy face: “Oh, she don’t 
politic.” 

Neither did Gov. Eugene Talmadge 
_on that night. The rambunctious, 
Roosevelt-hating Georgian, one of the 
national committee, flatly refused to 
attend the dinner: “I don’t want to 
contribute $45 and, anyway, I under- 
stand they are going to serve chicken 
livers.” 

CAMPAIGN: In truth the Democrats 
dined on breast of capon, not livers. 
But they topped off with Rooseveltian 
oratory that would have proved equally 
distasteful to the Georgia Governor. 

In top campaigning form, the Presi- 
dent gestured, grimaced and ad-libbed 
repeatedly. In tone, though not in style, 
he echoed his previous week’s aggres- 
sive, admittedly-political Message to 
Congress. 

Theme: Andrew Jackson had to buck 
the intense opposition of intrenched 
greed and reactionary newspapers; to- 
day history repeats. Exhortation: Let 
every loyal Democrat go out and spike 
anti-New Deal falsehoods and spread 
the truth. Excerpts: 

“Jackson sought social justice and 
fought for human rights . . . The bene- 
ficiaries of the abuses to which he put 
an end pursued him with all the vio- 
lence that political passions can gener- 
ate. But the people of his day .: . loved 
him for the enemies he had made... 

“Today history repeats ... The people 
of America know the heart and the pur- 
pose of their government. 

“They and we will not retreat.” 




























CasH: If the Roosevelt speech com- 
pletely alienated big business, dinner 
receipts soon showed he could afford to 
do so. The Washington banquets alone 
netted $95,000. With 1,998 smaller din- 
ners added in, Secretary Morgan buoy- 
antly estimated the nation’s Democrats 
had eaten up between $225,000 and 
$300,000 of their deficit. 

Next day, as soon as Chairman Farley 
could rout Democratic National Com- 
mittee members from bed, he packed 
them into a little pink-walled ballroom 
inthe Willard Hotel. There they cheered 
afighting Farley speech, settled routine 
party questions, and heard an NBC 
radio announcer refer to RFC Chair- 
man Jesse Jones as “the Hon. Jesse 
James.” Finally—with only Talmadge 
dissenting—they adopted an eloquent 
resolution endorsing the President. For 
the date of the national convention, 
they picked June 23. 

Then party chiefs yanked another 
tabbit out of the financial hat. Chicago, 
San Francisco, and Philadelphia fought 
for the privilege of having Democrats 
fenominate Roosevelt and Garner in a 
local auditorium. Bidders for all three 
showed up to vaunt their cities as the 
most ideal communities this side of 
Paradise. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Senator McAdoo: Called 
and Raised by Philadelphia 





Gov. Eugene Talmadge: When He 
Opened His Mouth He Said ‘No’ 





WIDE WORLD 
Vice President Garner: He 
the ‘Politicking’ for the Family 








California’s gaunt Senator, William 
Gibbs McAdoo, started the bidding: “Is 
this to be a poker game or a straight 
bid?” 

Chairman Farley beamed: “It’s my 
guess that the bid can be raised. So 
play poker and bid your head off.” 

McAdoo opened: San Francisco busi- 
ness men would give the party $150,000 
to bring its convention there. 

Chicago put up a certified check for 
$150,000. Then Philadelphia, which 
had sent a convention-seeking dele- 
gation of 70, shot the works. 5S. 
Davis Wilson, the city’s Republican 
Mayor, raised the bidding to $200,000 
— $50,000 more than Cleveland paid for 
the 1936 GOP convention. 

The committee—as it had wanted to 
do from the start—knocked down the 
convention to Philadelphia. Price 
$200,000, plus free use of the $5,000,000 
municipal auditorium, plus $1,500 in 
prizes for delegates writing the best 
“essays on Philadelphia,” plus a sup- 
posedly better chance to carry Pennsyl- 
vania in November. 

Wilson handed Farley a $200,000 
certified check. One rousing 24-hour 
period had lifted the party out of the 
red for the first time since 1928. 


TRAVEL: Three years ago Roy K. 
Clement determined to attend the 1936 
Democratic National Convention. He 
skimped and saved till he had enough 
money to cross the continent. Then 
the Democrats picked Philadelphia as 
convention city. Clement lives in 
Gloucester County, N. J., 8 miles away. 
Fare: 10 cents. 





THE FEDERAL WEEK 


THE PRESIDENT: 





Conferred with officials on new agriculture 
legislation (see page 7). 

Addressed Democratic Jackson Day dinners 
(see page 16). 

Appointed: John Van A. MacMurray, former 
Minister to Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania 
as Ambassador to Turkey; Arthur B. Lane, 
former Minister to Nicaragua, to succeed 
MacMurray; and Boaz Long of New Mex- 
ico to succeed Lane. 

Extended by proclamation to Jan. 31, 1937, 
his power to change the gold content of 


the dollar within a 10 per cent range, and 
to use the $2,000,000,000 stabilization fund 
derived from the devaluation of the gold 


dollar. 
SENATE: 

Received Senator Norris's bill to set up a 
Mississippi Valley Authority modeled after 
the TVA. 

Received Senator Harrison’s bonus bill (see 
page 13). 

Time in Debate: 3 hours, 40 minutes. 

HOUSE: 


Passed Vinson-Patman-McCormack Bonus 
Bill, 356 to 59, and sent it to the Senate 
(see page 13). 

Time in Debate: 15 hours, 2 minutes. 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Secretary of State Hull signed a reciprocal 
trade agreement with Switzerland to be- 
come effective Feb. 15. 

Treasury Department reported Federal taxes 
for the fiscal year 1934-35 totaled $3,299,- 
435,572—$26.50 per capita—the largest col- 
lection since 1921 (see page 39). 

Josephine Roche, Assistant Secretary of the 
Tréasury in charge of Public Health, be- 
came acting Federal Alcohol Administrator 
pending the appointment of a successor to 
Franklin C. Hoyt, resigned. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Jan. 9) 


Receipts... occ cc ecwcsvevssscess $74,494,364.17 
Expenditures .........+seeeeens $140,289,410.67 
WRaIBMOS 6c ce ccc cc scccccvcees $2,165,898,153.54 
Deficit, fiscal year............ $1,959,851,922.3% 
Public Debt ....-eeeeecenees $30,537,886,373.69 
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CUBA: ‘Quiet’ Election, With Only Two Dead, Ends 


Provisional Government, but Batista Still Dictates 


Eight bombs burst in Santiago. 
Troops at Guaimaro shot into a riotous 
crowd. A ballot booth fire in Marti 
spread through an entire block. Police 
bullets settled a Guantanamo quarrel. 

Casualties throughout the six prov- 
inces totaled two dead and a dozen 
seriously wounded. Cubans called last 
week’s general election—the first since 
1928—one of the quietest in their his- 
tory. 


ApaTHY: The low death toll reflected 
public indifference to the election’s re- 
sult. Theoretically, citizens voted to 
re-establish constitutional government 
curtailed by the former Dictator, Ger- 
ardo Machado, who fled to save his 
smallpox-pitted skin in August, 1933. 
They realized that this would please 
Washington, distant arbiter of Cuban 
prosperity. 

Two years ago Washington advised 
Machado to get out. Since then seven 
Provisional Presidents have bobbed in 
and out of office. The last five took or- 
ders from Fulgencio Batista, a crafty 
little ex-sergeant of Spanish, Indian 
and Negro ancestry. Leader of the 
September, 1933, military coup, Batista 
thereafter built up army, navy and po- 
lice personnel to 18,000 men—a force 
nearly twice the size of Machado’s. Ba- 
tista, now a Colonel, ran the island. 

President Roosevelt had eased out 
one dictator only to see another march 
in. The American President also faced 
an election. A constitutional regime in 
Cuba, which would give the sugar na- 
tion a semblance of democratic rule, 
would appear to justify Democratic 
diplomacy. It was common Havana 
gossip that Jefferson Caffery, American 
Ambassador, had insisted on the poll. 

Yet most Cubans knew they were 
voting for straw men. Practically every 


Miguel Gomez (Center): He Leads 
for President of Batista-Run Cuba 


campaign speech reflected Batista’s 
power. Candidates who expressed con- 
fidence in the stocky army leader in- 
cluded even former Provisional Presi- 
dent Carlos Manuel de Cespedes— 
whom Batista deposed. 

Thousands of radical students, Com- 
munists, and disgruntled workers 
didn’t even trouble to vote. They re- 
mained in fly-specked cafes plotting 
strikes and revolts amid the rank 
fumes of cheap tobacco. But numer- 
ous women visited the polls to exercise 
a new political equality. Granted the 
franchise last June under a decree 
which restored and amended the 1901 
Constitution, they enjoyed their first 
opportunity to cast ballots. 


CANDIDATES: Cubans voted for a 
President, 24 Senators, 162 Repre- 
sentatives, 6 Provincial Governors, 54 
Provincial Councilors, and 126 Mayors. 
Two men dominated the presidential 
race. Miguel Mariano Gomez, former 
Mayor of Havana, had the support of 
the Accion Republicana, Nationalist, 
and Liberal Parties. Former Presi- 
dent Mario Garcia Menocal depended 
on. the National Democrats and Cuban 
Unionists. 

The third presidential candidate, Dr. 
de Cespedes, provided a little mild 
comedy. Nominee of the weak National 
Centrists, he had no chance. So on 
Dec. 28, “Day of Innocents,” compa- 
rable to April Fool’s Day, the news- 
paper Avance predicted that he would 
carry every province. He finally ad- 
mitted that he “might not win” and 
announced his retirement. 

Party names and records held little 
significance. No important issues de- 
veloped. The presidential battle thus 
became a contest of personalities. 

Gomez, a pleasant, suave man of 45 


WIDE WORLD 


Won't 


proved a capable Mayor of Havana. Hep 
modernized the fire department, ip. 
stalled an electric lighting system, 
established maternity and infant hos. 
pitals and put through many other 
civic improvements. At the end of his 
first term in 1931, he startled the city 
by producing a $1,000,000 surplus. 


Menocal, a dour veteran of island 
politics, established no such reputa. 
tion for honesty during his two presj. 
dential administrations which ended 
in 1920. Ruthless to enemies, he once 
jailed former President Jose Migue 
Gomez, father of last week’s tri-party 
candidate. : 


RESULTS: Swamped by 1,000,000 bali. 
lots, tellers counted slowly. Many pro. 
vincial election boards didn’t even at. 
tempt to count, merely passing on the 
job to the Department of the Interior 
in Havana. Monday, three days after 
the election, officials had tabulated re. 
sults in less than half of the island's 
5,117 precincts. 


But the count indicated a safe ma- 
jority for Gomez. The ex-Mayor had 
248,240 votes to his opponent’s 196,405. 
Certain of victory, Gomez had already 
announced that he was “proud and hap- 
py.” He declared his intention to clear 
up a foreign debt of $141,000,000—two- 
thirds of which is owed to Americans— 
and to strengthen the “bond of friend- 
ship” with the United States. 


ProBLems: He faced a tough job. 
Cuba’s sugar mills, geared during war- 
time prosperity to a production exceed- 
ing 5,000,000 tons, can now find a mar- 
ket for only 3,000,000. 

Labor leaders agitate constantly 
against the dominance of American 
capital whose billion-dollar property 
stake represents two-thirds of all for- 
eign investments. Meanwhile handy 
caches accumulate pistols, rifles, bombs. 
And from a yellow stucco house on the 
outskirts of Havana come the decrees 
of a mixed-blood who used to serve 
Cuba as an army stenographer. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Colonel Batista (Center): Election Returns 
Loosen 


‘the Ex-Sergeant’s Grip 
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LEAGUE: Annual Game of ‘What 


Goes on on Mandated Islands?’ 


Every Fall a League of Nations com- 
mission conducts a guessing game. 
Every Winter the players publish their 
score. The game’s object: To discover 
what Japan is doing with 1,400 man- 
dated islands in the Western Pacific. 
The annual result: Failure. 

Japan acquired the former German 
colonies under the Versailles Treaty. 
As a League member, she agreed to 
keep them unfortified and Geneva in- 
formed about their administration. 
Since her exit in 1933 from the Palace 
of Nations, she has continued to report, 
but the meagerness of her disclosures, 
plus rumors of island arsenals, has in- 
spired a bout of wits each year. 

Last week’s review of a contest held 
two months ago showed variations in 
method of play. Tired of hearing the 
Japanese representative deny that the 
islands are turning into forts, commis- 
sioners brought up the native death 
rate. Modern medical care, Japanese 
claim, has sharply reduced deaths 
among the Kanakas and Chamorros. 
Yet their annual death figure totals 
thrice that of Nipponese immigrants. 

Professor William Rappard, Swiss 
member of the mandates commission, 
sought an explanation of this “para- 
doxical situation.” Nobufumi Ito, Nip- 
pon’s representative, countered neatly. 
Tokyo, he replied, has “no means of 
compelling the natives to have chil- 
dren.” 


The heavy-set Swiss tried another 
thrust. Why were the islands closed 
to Occidental tourists? Tokyo’s small 
spokesman had a ready explanation. 
“East is East, and West is West.”’ 


Ito, who seems to enjoy the yearly 
game, did not fail to obey one of its 
unwritten rules. He promised to satisfy 
his inquisitors at the next meeting. 


INDIA: ‘Poor Relation’ Celebrates 
60th Year on Throne of Baroda 


For eleven days, beginning New 
Year's, His Highness, Maharajah Sir 
Sayaji Rao Gaekwar Sena Khas Khel 
Samsher Bahadur, celebrated the Dia- 
mond Jubilee of his rule in Baroda. 


Elephants in silver and golden trap- 
pings swung through the broad streets 
in slow procession. Behind marching 
bright-turbaned guards, white oxen 
lugged a cannon of pure gold. Lord 
Willingdon, the white-haired Viceroy, 
read a congratulatory message from the 
King-Emperor in London. 

At night fireworks illuminated ‘the 
domed mosques and palaces. Under 
the palm trees, people crowded to cock- 
fights, buffalo battles and the more stu- 
Pendous struggles of elephants. The 
poor, gladdened by a remission of debts, 
feasted at the Maharajah’s expense. 
Delegates from 33 communities walked 
in their stocking feet toward the benev- 
olent little septuagenarian on the gold- 
én throne. They blarneyed His High- 
ness in six languages: Gujerati, Mara-. 


SOVFOTOS 


Premier Molotoff: For the Soviet, He Advocated More and Better Armament 


thi, English, Hindustani, Arabic and 
Persian. 

The Maharajah flaunted his $80,000 
jeweled aigrette and the million-dollar 
diamond necklace in which gleams the 
125-carat Star of the South. On State 
occasions, a visitor estimated, every 
caparisoned inch of him is worth $1,000. 

He owes the throne and his inesti- 
mable wealth, the story goes, to a boy- 
hood dream. At 12 the Gaekwar (pro- 
nounced Gike-wahr)—an erroneous 
Western title drawn from his family 
name, ‘“Cowherd’’—learned in sleep that 
he would be king. Britain had just de- 
posed the old ruler, who tried to poison 
the King’s Resident with diamond dust. 
Emissaries searching among royal rela- 
tives for a successor, located the peas- 
ant youth and his two brothers and 
escorted them to the capital. The Dow- 
ager Maharanee asked them why they 
had come. The eldest and youngest boys 
cried bashfully, but the middle brother 
straightened up and proclaimed: “I 
have come to rule.” She adopted him. 

During the Delhi Coronation Durbar 
in 1911, 36 years after he ascended the 
throne, His Highness infuriated the 
British public by not walking back- 
wards from the presence of King 
George and Queen Mary. In an abject 
apology—“To the British Government 
the Baroda States owes everything, and 
to that government I myself personally 
will always be truly grateful and loyal” 
—the potentate explained that he had 
turned to ask the way out. He made 
amends during the World War, when he 
gave Britain more than $1,000,000. 

As a young man the dapper ruler 
rode, played billiards, and hunted tigers 


from a little hut in a jungle tree. But 
now ill health forces him to spend nine 
months annually in European spas, with 
side trips to America and Japan. 
Through four secretaries, however, he 
keeps in daily touch with the 2,443,000 
subjects who crowd Baroda’s 8,000 
square miles. He has banned child 
marriages, instituted compulsory educa- 
tion and established health centers. The 
most sensational contribution of his 
enlightened administration was a law 
permitting the depressed classes to dine 
with and marry into high castes. As 
his own Jubilee contribution, the Ma- 
harajah set aside a $3,750,000 fund for 
the Untouchables. 


* 
U.S.S.R.: Delegates Cheer Budget 
Jump for World’s Largest Army 


For an hour and a half Premier 
Vyascheslaff Molotoff droned on. So- 
viet production in 1935, he boasted last 
week, exceeded the previous year’s fig- 
ures by 20 per cent. He predicted even 
more impressive advances for 1936. 
Heavy industry would rise 24 per cent, 
light industry 29, food 22, agriculture 24. 

Four photographers dodged around 
the modernistic Kremlin hall where the 
Czar’s throne once gleamed, ceaselessly 
snapping the well-tailored speaker. 
From the dais Joseph Stalin nodded 
benevolently. 

Finally Molotoff got around to inter- 
national affairs. “Recent press reports 
of a military alliance between Germany 
and Japan have not been received with 
surprise by the Soviet Union,” he an- 
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nounced, “since both have left the 
League of Nations and both have ag- 
gressive intentions . .. We must have 
more and better airplanes, tanks, guns 
and materials for chemical defense.” 

He demanded a whopping budgetary 
increase over last year’s 6,500,000,000- 
ruble expenditure which financed a 
standing army of 940,000 men, the 
world’s largest. Five hundred delegates 
to the Central Executive Committee 
congress leaped up, cheering. Then they 
turned to observe the effect in the diplo- 
matic boxes. 

But the foreigners, wearied by the 
long speech, had sneaked out. 


DOMINGO: Capital Is 
City—Until Further 


Trujillo 
Notice 


President Rafael Leonidas Trujillo y 
Molina, self-styled Generalissimo, Doc- 
tor, and National Benefactor, is choosy 
when associating himself with great 
men. “I’m no Marc Antony,” the Do- 
minican Dictator once told an audience. 
“T aspire to be a Julius Caesar in deeds, 
not words. If I were Nero I would burn 
down Santo Domingo to rebuild it more 
beautifully.” 

Some 800 exiled enemies of the 
mixed-blood autocrat sneer at the Cae- 
sar stuff. Trujillo’s realm comprises 
only two-thirds of the island of Haiti. 
Last year he angered a real Caesar by 
jailing an Italian citizen. Mussolini 
threatened to send a warship. Trujillo 
quickly turned the prisoner loose. 

But the husky President has made 
good as a Caribbean Nero without re- 
sorting to arson. Since the 1930 hur- 
ricane flattened the capital he has re- 
constructed Santo Domingo. Storm- 
proof buildings of white stone now line 
its asphalted streets. Workmen are 
deepening the river which attracted 
Columbus’s ships and later sheltered 
the gold-laden galleons of Spain. 

These improvements will open up a 
port which is now too shallow for ves- 
sels exceeding 5,000 tons. The increased 
commerce should multiply the value of 
Trujillo’s meat, salt and sugar monop- 
olies which have already packed an 
estimated $3,500,000 into his private 
bank account. 

Last week a subservient Senate de- 
cided to recognize his “great works.” 
Legislators agreed to rename the oldest 
existing white settlement in the New 
World. Santo Domingo, founded in 1496 
and named for the patron saint of Co- 
lumbus’s father, will henceforth be Ciu- 
dad Trujillo (Trujillo City)—at least 
until the advent of another Dictator. 


o 
BRAZIL: Police Grab American 
And Break ‘Link’ With Moscow 


A tall, powerfully-built man raced 
one morning last week from a bunga- 
low at Leblon Beach, fashionable Rio 
de Janeiro suburb. Police charged after 
him, shooting. They arrested Harry 
Berger, 43-year-old native New Yorker, 
then nabbed his Polish-born wife, Mach- 
la Leucsky, a naturalized American. 


Visas on the pair’s passports issued in 
1932 told of visi:s to France, Germany, 
Poland, Finland, Argentina and Uru- 
guay. 

“The most dangerous Communists 
we ever caught,” said Brazilian officials. 
Search of the house, they maintained, 
yielded evidence which linked the pris- 
oners with Red plots throughout South 
America. 

A desk, wired to bombs which failed 
to explode, contained papers identify- 
ing Berger as an agent of the Com- 
munist International. Promoted for Red 
services at Shanghai, he got the job 
of winning all South America for Mos- 
cow. Some letters bore the signature 


INTE’ NATIONAL 
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Be a Caesar in Deeds .. 2 


of Alexander Minkin, Soviet Minister 
expelled last month from Uruguay aft- 
er Brazil accused him of instigating the 
revolt quashed in November. Berger’s 
spies reported on Cabinet Ministers and 
government finances. 

The American, his captors claimed, 
helped organize the November rebel- 
lion. By airmail he directed 7,500 
agents and listed army and navy offi- 
cers who would aid in the struggle. His 
1,400 documents included plans for the 
establishment of a revolutionary junta 
under Luis Carlos Prestes, Communist 
suspect for whom police are still look- 
ing. The rebels hoped to imprison “feu- 
dal lords” and other conservatives. 


Detectives who had stalked the pris- 
oner also raided an expensively fur- 
nished apartment he often visited. The 
tenants had disappeared. Authorities 
reported a find of bombs, dynamite, 
more Red documents, and clothes be- 
longing to the missing Prestes. 


Rio promised to send Washington 
several seized documents “with grave 
bearings on the relations of the United 
States and the U.S.S.R.” The Bergers 
remained in jail, facing charges which 
entail twenty-year sentences. Held in- 
communicado, Berger had no chance to 
state his case. A jailer stated it for 
him: “I’m a Communist. Police arrested 
me and seized my records. They know 
everything about me. That’s all.” 
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IMMUNITY: Jail for Reporter 
Who Knew Much and Told Litile 


Reporters doggedly insist on keeping 
professional secrets. They generally 
prefer to go to jail rather than violate 
the Fourth Estate’s cardinal rule that 
a newspaper man shall never divulge 
an informant’s name to a judge or 
jury. To keep an appointment with 
a jail-keeper, Martin Mooney—small, 
dapper ex-New York American reporter 
—last week boarded a train in Los 
Angeles. He knew that in Manhattan, 
3,111 miles away, he would have to 
pay a $250 fine and serve a 30-day jail 
sentence. 


Trouble started for the reporter at 
last Spring’s Grand Jury investigation 
into New York’s gambling and lottery 
racket. Jurymen read Mooney’s crime 
series in the Hearst paper and sum- 
moned him, demanding the names of 
people who gave him his material. 
Mooney refused, and Judge Morris Koe- 
nig sentenced him for contempt. When 
the citation was read, the reporter 
snapped: “I feel that it is a great in- 
justice that an innocent newspaper man 
should be the only prize corraled by the 
Grand Jury in its long investigation ... 
There is no court in the land that can 
hold me in the contempt that I hold the 
Grand Jury.” 

Mooney’s lawyers took the case to 
higher courts, but the State Supreme 
Court sustained the sentence and last 
week the Appellate Court also con- 
curred. The reporter had no choice but 
to ditch temporarily, his scenario-writ- 
ing job with Warner Brothers. 


ARMISTICE: A Slip of the Type 
Recalls an 18-Year-Old Slip 


Nov. 7, 1918, Roy Howard, war cor- 
respondent for the United Press, put a 
great news story on cables to America. 
His message: PARIS UNIPRESS NEWYORK 
. . . URGENT ARMISTICE ALLIES GERMANY 
SIGNED ELEVEN SMORNING HOSTILITIES 
CEASED TWO SEDAN TAKEN SMORNING BY 
AMERICANS. 


Over the world broke a feverish, 
hysterical celebration. Other press 
associations insisted the war was con- 
tinuing—that scores more died each 
day. Finally on Nov. 11—at 11 in the 
morning—bugles sounded “Cease Fir- 
ing.” 

Last week, on the first page of its 
second edition, The New York World- 
Telegram, which, like United Press has 
Roy Howard as board chairmal, 
printed a five-line story: 

Washington, Jan. 7 (AP)—A resolt- 
tion to make Armistice Day a legal holi- 
day will be presented today by Represen- 
tative Houston (D., Kan.).” 

Over it a World Telegram copy- 
reader had absentmindedly written 4 
head: 


ASK LEGAL HOLIDAY NOV. 7 
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RAVE women .. . pioneer 

homemakers... Daniel 
Boone’s wife and daughters dared 
the perils of the lonely wilderness 
with their menfolk . . . for the 
home they wanted and security 
for the future. 

The dense forests have long 
been hewn away and the hard- 
ships of frontier days are gone, but 
the struggle for security goes on. 

Today the idea of future se- 
curity very definitely suggests 
the need for a retirement income 
such as you would receive under 


a New York Life Annuity En- 
dowment. 

This popular new contract, 
issued in units of $10 a month, 
would guarantee you a retire- 
ment income of, say, $50, $100, 
or $200 a month for life. In event 
of death before retirement age, 
your family would receive at 
least $1,000 of insurance for each 
$10-a-month unit. 

Ask the New York Life repre- 
sentative in your community to 
tell you about it... or write for 
our Annuity Endowment booklet. 


To our Policy-holders and the Public: 


Our two million policy-holders are a 
group of men, women and children banded 
together for mutual protection. Most of 
them are persons in modest circum- 
stances who are willing to save now in 
order to provide for security in the fu- 
ture. The New York Life, which has 
always been a mutual company, is oper- 
ated for the benefit of the policy-holders 


and they alone receive the dividends. 


Denar OH Pmarcnran. 


President 





SAFETY IS ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION ...NOTHING ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, President 


New York Life Emblem Since 1859 


FOUNDED IN 1845 


51 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 














In Styling "4 Performan : 


HAT’S what you like about Oldsmobile 

... it gives you everything you want in 
a modern quality car. The popular streamline 
styling originated by Oldsmobile is this year 
brought to even greater smartness and dis- 
tinction. Smoother, livelier power adds to 
Oldsmobile’s brilliance of performance .. . 
does it with even greater economy. Big, spa- 
cious interiors . . . with level, unobstructed 
floors . . . provide plenty of leg room, 
shoulder room and head room. And every one 
of Oldsmobile’s fine-car features adds im- 
measurably to comfort, driving ease and safety 





. . . contributes to the long-lasting satisfaction 
of Oldsmobile ownership. Six or Eight, you 
will find Oldsmobile truly “The Car That 
Has Everything” . . . and at its new low price 
the car of the year to buy! 


*+NEW GMAC 6% PLAN + 


Compare Oldsmobile’s low delivered prices and the new, greatly reduced 
GMAC 6% Time Payment Plan—the lowest financing cost in G MAC 
history —a decided advantage to buyers who purchase from, income. 


Sixes $665 and up... Eights $810 and 


up, list prices at Lansing, subject to 
change without notice. Safety Glass 
standard equipment. Special accessory 
groups extra. The car illustrated is 
the Six-Cylinder Touring Sedan, 
$820 list. A General Motors Value 
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ION WHEELS - SUPER-HYDRAULIC BRAKES + SOLID-STEEL “TURRET-TOP” 
FISHER *« NO DRAFT VENTILATION + CENTER-CONTROL STEERING *+ RIDE 
R* ALL-SILENT SHIFTING + BIG, OVERSIZE TIRES + SAFETY GLASS STANDARD 
DUT - AND EVERY OTHER FINE-CAR FEATURE + ALL AT A NEW LOW PRICE 
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PWA CLEANS UP WASHINGTON SLUMS 











A. R. Clas Shows Secretary Ickes 


Plans for Washington Slum Clearance 
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Houses Following the Plan of This Completed Project in 
the Bronx Will Take the Place of Tumble-Down Tenements 
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EXCLUSIVE FROM HARRIS & EWIN‘ 





Washington Tenements Are Being Torn Down to Be Replaced by PWA 
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RADIO 


CAMPAIGN: Chains Won’t Sell 
Time Till They Know for Whom 





Franklin D. Roosevelt’s prestige as 
President, plus a warm and intimate 
radio showmanship, gives Republican 
strategists their toughest pre-conven- 
tion campaign problem: How to under- 
mine Mr. Roosevelt’s popularity over 
the air. Tuesday, at 7:30, E.S.T., over 
Col. Robert R. McCormick’s WGN, Chi- 
cago, listeners heard the Republican 
National Committee’s first dramatized 
blast against the President. 
1ST VOICE: Liberty at the Crossroads! 

(FANFARE OF MUSIC) 
2ND VOICE: Which way is America head- 

ing? 
1ST VOICE: Which way lies Liberty? 
2ND VOICE: Which way leads away from 

our great American traditions of 

work, production and thrift...? * 
1ST VOICE: Toward a staggering burden 

of debt! 
2ND VOICE: Toward destructive and con- 

fiscatory taxes... Etc. ... (FANFARE 

OF MUSIC) 

Washington, Jefferson—the Consti- 
tution itself—spoke up. More voices 
read headlines on the national debt. An 


actor imitated President Roosevelt’s 
voice repeating his 1932 economy 
pledges. 


Then the Roosevelt charm-blaster 
swung into a sketch showing what a 
marriage clerk should say to “Mary 
Phoebe” and “John Smith” about matri- 
mony: 

“You are... responsible for what 
the government owes You will 
shoulder a debt of more than $1,017.26 
—and it’s growing every day!” 

Comes the VOICE OF DOOM: 


And the debts, like the sins of the 
fathers, shall be visited upon the chil- 
dren, aye, even unto the third and fourth 
generations! (MUSIC) 

Then the script’s author, Henry Fisk 
Carlton, resurrects his old radio char- 
acters, The Stebbins Boys of Bucksport 
Point: 

“Spend your way to prosperity ... 
It’s. the New Deal... Don’t you rec’lect 
what happened to Burt Lyman fer rais- 
iv twenty barrels o’ potatoes? Six 
months in jail! .. .” 

The anonymous “voices” close the 
first “trial” broadcast: 

The New Deal’s wild orgy of spend- 
ing... More than $291,000 every hour 
of the day! ... Think it over, Mr. and 
Mrs. Voter.” 


IpEA: Last Fall, Thomas Sabin, for- 
mer NBC time salesman, planned the 
show with Henry P. Fletcher, GOP Na- 
tional Committee chairman. The idea 
was to sell politics by radio as a com- 
mercial sponsor might sell toothpaste 
or tomato juice. Sabin hired profession- 
als to write and act his political alle- 
gories. Early this Winter, picked Re- 
publican audiences in Chicago, Boston 
and New York approved them after 
hearing a sample transcription. 


Following the first. show, in canned 


form, Sabin will “pipe” weekly live- 
talent shows from New York to the 
Chicago station, beginning Jan. 23. 

At his headquarters in the CBS Build- 
ing, New York, he has devised some 
novel tricks for publicizing his shows. 
One is a “flying squadron” of radio- 
equipped automobiles to be organized in 
every community covered by the broad- 
casts. Parked on crowded street cor- 
ners, loyal Republicans will tune in the 
program at top power. An hour or so 
before the main show, Sabin will broad- 
cast an appeal to all good Republicans 
to come to the aid of their party by 
making chain telephone announcements 
to five friends. 


Time: For “Liberty at the Cross- 
roads,” Sabin planned to buy $1,000,000 





Thomas Sabin: 
Sell GOP Politics by Radio 


He Would 


worth of radio time before the conven- 
tion next June. But last week he ran 
up against the stone wall of network 
policy. Both NBC and CBS will con- 
tinue to donate free time to speakers— 
since 1932 about three periods a week 
to both sides for each chain. But they 
refuse to sell time for Presidential 
campaigning to either party before it 
officially picks its candidate. 

After that, the bills pile up fast 
enough for broadcasters, even without 
such extra-oratorical accounts as Sa- 
bin’s “Crossroads” show. From the 
$1,250,000 bill which Democrats, Re- 
publicans and Socialists ran up on CBS 
and NBC last campaign, the Democrats 
still owe $140,000—over three times 
their telephone bill of $41,140.99 for 
which their rivals like to scold them. 
Even when paid, political revenue bare- 
ly meets the refunds broadcasters must 
make to commercial sponsors for peri- 
ods surrendered to speakers. 


LisTeENERS: From the politicians’ 


standpoint, the medium which reaches 
78,000,000 Americans in 21,455,799 
homes comes cheap at any price. More 


than 20,000,000 persons often listen to 
a single broadcast over a nationwide 
hook-up. But far fewer listen to speak- 
ers than to any other form of radio en- 
tertainment. Crossley, Inc.’s Cooperative 
Analysis of Broadcasting shows that Mr. 
Roosevelt established an all-time record 
in March, 1933, when his announcement 
of a bank holiday reached 64 per cent 
of all sets in operation. Commercial 
showmen like Major Bowes or Jack 
Benny, or special events like a World 
Series baseball game or a world cham- 
pionship prizefight, regularly get bigger 
audiences. 

But in radio, speakers enjoy a natural 
advantage they find in no other medi- 
um. Douglas McGregor of Harvard es- 
tablished it through a week’s experi- 
ment with 80 typical listeners. He 
found “the radio has a somewhat dull- 
ing effect on the higher mental process- 
es of the listener. He is definitely less 
critical, less analytic, more passively 
receptive .. .” 





RADIO CHECK LIST 
Jan. 18-24 





Light-face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern Standard Time, 

2, and 3 hours ear:ier than 
Central, Mountain, and Pacific. 

SAT. (18th): “The People’s Lobby”: From the 
Cosmos Club in Washington, D. C., Rep- 
resentative Ernest Lundeen, (Minn. F-L) 
speaks on “Social Security’; Gardner 
Jackson, former AAA official, on “Who 
Gyps Farmers and Consumers”; and Ben- 
jamin March, executive secretary of the 
People’s Lobby, on “Pending Legislation.” 


12:45 E.T. NBC—WEAF 
“Tannhauser”’: Kirsten Flagstad and Lau- 


ritz Melchior sing leading roles in the 
Wagner opera at the New York Metropol- 
itan. 1:40 E.T. NBC—WEAF—W4JZ. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt: The President 
speaks on “‘The Conquest of Infantile Pa- 
ralysis.” 10:30 E.T. NBC—W4JZ. CBS. 
Walter Lippmann: The political writer dis- 
cusses such legislative problems as the 
bonus, neutrality, the budget and relief. 
11:00 E.T. NBC—WEAF. 

SUN. (19th): Franklin D. Roosevelt: In New 
York, the President joins Governor Leh- 


man, Mayor LaGuardia, Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt and others in an address dedi- 
cating the Theodore Roosevelt Wing of the 
Natural History Museum. 2:00 E.T. NBC— 
WJZ. CBS. 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony: Sir 
Thomas Beecham dedicates his final con- 
cert to Mozart’s “Jupiter’’ symphony and 
works by Vaughan Williams and Sir Ed- 
ward Elgar. 3:00 E.T. CBS. 

MON. (20th): Glen Frank: The University of 
Wisconsin president addresses the Chicago 
Union League Club’s Founders’ Day dinner 


on “Sticking to the Constitution.” 10:00 
E.T. NBC—WJZ. 
“Conditions in Ethiopia’: Robinson Mc- 


lean, foreign correspondent of The Toronto 
Evening Telegram, recounts his experiences 
on the Italo-Ethiopian front. 10:30 E.T. 
CBS, 

TUES. (21st): Henry A. Wallace: The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture talks on farm problems 
in the light of the AAA’s demise. 12:30 
E.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

“Jumbo”: Jimmy Durante cavorts through 
another instalment of the circus show. 
9:30 E.T. NBC—WEAF. 

WED. (22nd): “Dreams of Long Ago”: Ethel 
Park Richardson, authority on American 
ballads, begins a new series of dramas 
based on old tunes. 5:00 E.T. NBC—WEAF. 
Distinguished Service Award: From St 
Louis, the United States Junior Chamber 
of Commerce presents a key to the man, 
“35 years of age or younger,” who has 
made “outstanding contribution” to busi- 
ness or the professions. 7:45 E.T. NBC— 
WIZ. 


THURS: (23rd): Kathleen Courtney: The Brit- 
ish pacifist leader speaks on ““Women and 
World Peace.” 4:00 E.T. NBC—WEAF. 

FRI. (24th): “Old Age Pensions”: Representa- 
tive Joseph Monoghan of Montana debates 
John 8S. McGroarty, California, on the 
proper method, 10:30. E.T. NBC—WEAF. 























HEWITT: Girl Sues Mother for 
Killing Her Chance to Be One 


The San Francisco Chronicle’s slen- 
der, slow-talking city editor, Jack Rob- 
inson, received a telephone call. He 
listened long enough to get “all the 
dope—which was plenty.” Then he 
scurried with a reporter to an attor- 
ney’s office in the downtown Russ 
Building. 

Robinson spent most of that day and 
all of his powers of persuasion there. 
Back in his office, he arranged for the 
press-room to run off an unexciting 
CCO (next to the last) edition, and an 
extra hundred with a bit of the O 
gouged away to fool the opposition into 
thinking it the CCC—last edition. 

Then, last Monday at 4:30 A.M., al- 
most two hours later than usual, The 
Chronicle released its real CCC edition 
and the West Coast’s biggest news 
beat in years. 

With two pages of pictures, ex- 
clusive stories and affidavits, the paper 
blared that Ann Cooper Hewitt that 
day would file a_ half-million-dollar 
damage suit against her five-times- 
married mother, and three other per- 
sons—Drs. Tilton E. Tillman and 
Samuel G. Boyd, both prominent San 
Francisco physicians; and Mrs. Mary 
’ §. Scally, psychiatrist in the State De- 
partment of Public Health. The girl— 
21 last July 31—accused the quartet of 
duping her, while she was a minor, into 
a sterilization operation. 


She had no doubt of Mrs. Maryon 
Bruguiere Denning Hewitt D’Erlanger 
McCarter’s motives. Miss Hewitt’s 
father, Peter Cooper Hewitt—grand- 
son of the gelatin manufacturer, son 
of a famous New York Mayor, and a 
noted inventor in his own right—willed 
Ann and her children two-thirds of a 
$10,000,000 fortune. But if the girl 
died childless, income from the estate 
would revert to Mrs. McCarter. 
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Mrs. Mary S. Scally: Her Diagnosis 
Was ‘High-Grade Moron’ 
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Miss Hewitt described her mother’s 
treatment of her as “shameful neglect, 
abuse and exploitation.” By getting 
Ann to answer certain questions put by 
Mrs. Scally, the psychiatrist, the moth- 
er had submitted the girl to intelligence 
tests. They rated her mental age at 11, 
making her a “high-grade moron.” On 
this basis Mrs. McCarter ordered her 
daughter sterilized at the same time 
her ruptured appendix was removed. 

Charges and countercharges flew 
back and forth. Through Aaron Sapiro 
—attorney who once sued Henry Ford 
for libeling the Jews and who was once 
acquitted in Chicago of racketeering 
and in New York of attempting to bribe 
a juror—Mrs. McCarter insisted that 
Ann was feeble-minded. Miss Hewitt 
replied with a psychiatrist’s affidavit 
finding her mentally normal but ob- 
viously conditioned by an unwholesome 
environment and lack of education. 

Dr. Tillman, one of the surgeons at 
the operation, knew no law permitting 
a mother to order her child sterilized. 
But he defended the act as “a moral 
matter—a mother is supposed to be 
acting for the best interest of her 
child.” 

California seemed disinclined to dis- 
miss the case so casually. Its statutes 
permit sterilization only of persons 
committed to insane asylums. San 
Francisco officials immediately ordered 
written authorization by Health De- 
partment executives for future exami- 
nations of the type Mrs. Scally gave 
Miss Hewitt. 

State authorities investigated the 
possibility of bringing criminal charges 
of mayhem against the four defendants. 





WIDE WORLD 


Ann Cooper Hewitt: She Charges 
‘Neglect, Abuse and Exploitation’ 


Mayhem—defined in law as “the maim- 
ing of a person by depriving him of the 
use of any of his members which are 
necessary for him in defending himself 
or annoying an adversary’’—carries a 
sentence of one to fourteen years. 

After consideration, the officials 
backed down. They decided that if it 
was up to anyone to press mayhem 
charges, it was up to Miss Hewitt her- 
self. 


PRICE-FIXING: New York Finds 
It’s Not One of State’s Rights 


© R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., New York 
department store, advertises: “We sell 
only for cash. Resulting economies... 
save, we estimate, 6 per cent. We en- 
deavor to have the prices of our mer- 
chandise reflect this saving.” Accord- 
ingly, Macy cut the price of Ruby 
Ayres’s novel, “Some Day,” from $2 to 
$1.76; “Vogue’s Book of Etiquette” from 
$3 to $2.64; and “The Garden Note 
Book” from $1.50 to $1.31. 


® R. Tomshinsky of New York operates 
a chain of drug stores. He cut the 
price of Pertussin, a patent medicine, 
from $.49 to $.45. 


® John Marisch of New York deals in 
photographic supplies. Despite a con- 
tract with Eastman Kodak Co. banning 
price-cutting on its products, he never- 
theless cut their prices. 

To combat such practices, California 
in 1931 passed a Fair Trade Act. In 
1935, after the voiding of NRA ended 
national price-fixing, New York and 
eight other States—New Jersey, Ore- 
gon, Maryland, Washington, Iowa, Illi- 





ACME 
Mrs. Maryon McCarter: Her 
Daughter Sued for $500,000 


nois, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania—adopted 
the statute, copying it word for word, 
even to its mistakes in grammar. It 
permits manufacturers to fix prices on 
their goods by contract with retailers; 
it forbids all retailers—even though 
they have no price-fixing contracts with 
the manufacturer—from underselling 
firms that do. 

Under the New York law, Double- 
day, Doran & Co., Inc., publishers, and 
Doubleday, Doran Book Shops, Inc., 
dealers—who have a contract with each 
other—sued Macy, which has no con- 
tract with the publishing firm, for cut- 
ting the contract price on the three 
books. Seeck & Kade, Inc., manufac- 
turers of Pertussin, brought Tomshin- 
sky into court. Marisch sued East- 
man Kodak for blacklisting him after 
he cut prices. 

Last week the three cases reached the 
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New York Court of Appeals, highest 
of the State’s tribunals. Following the 
principle upheld by many courts over 
many years, it ruled against Marisch: 
The Kodak company could refuse to 
sell to him because he broke his price 
agreement, for such manufacturer-deal- 
er contracts were constitutional. 


But the court ruled for Macy and 
Tomshinsky. It found the only new 
principle of the law—extension of price- 
fixing contracts to non-contracting con- 
cerns—unconstitutional on two points: 
Permitting such an extension in reality 
delegates to manufacturers the State’s 
power over prices. And though the 
State can fix prices of milk and other 
commodities “affected with a public in- 
terest” in times of great emergency, the 
State “cannot fix the selling price of 

. . all commodities.” 


So the decision ends this sort of price- 































































INTERNATIONAL 


Gov. Harold Hoffman: ‘J. J. 
Faulkner’ Wrote Him a Letter 


fixing in New York, will probably in- 
fluence the courts of other States, and 
leaves a final decision for all the States 
that have enacted the Fair Trade Act 
dependent on some other State’s case 
getting to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 


There can be no appeal to the na- 
tion’s highest court from a decision by 
a State’s highest court invalidating a 
State law. Such an appeal can only be 
taken from a highest court verdict 
which upholds such a law. 


HAUPTMANN: New Developments 
Keep Case Alive in the News 


A series of climaxes and anti-cli- 
maxes last week marked the Haupt- 
mann case: 


* Gov. Harold Hoffman of New Jersey 
received a clemency plea for Haupt- 
mann in a letter from “J. J. Faulkner.” 
Some handwriting experts called the 
letter a bungling forgery based on the 
much-published Faulkner signature on 
an untraced bank deposit of $2,980 ran- 





som money. Saying his experts believed 
“the writer of this letter was the signer 
of the deposit slip,” Governor Hoffman 
intimated it strengthened his reiterated 
belief that Hauptmann’s conviction did 
not completely solve the Lindbergh 
mystery. 


® Suddenly—just after publication of 
the first of his Liberty magazine ar- 
ticles reputedly conflicting with his 





























































INTERNATIONAL 


Dr. John F. Condon: His Departure 
Was Considered ‘Highly Significant’ 


trial testimony—Dr. John F. (Jafsie) 
Condon, ransom intermediary, sailed on 
a South American cruise. ‘“This,’”’ com- 
mented Governor Hoffman, “is highly 
Significant in view of Dr. Condon’s 
actions and statements since the Flem- 
ington trial.’”’” Attorney General David 
T. Wilentz said he had given Condon 
permission to leave. It looked like the 
beginning of another fight between the 
Republican Governor and his Demo- 
cratic Attorney General. 


® After six hours of deliberation in 
Trenton, the Court of Pardons made a 
brief announcement last Saturday: 
“The application for clemency by Bruno 
Richard Hauptmann, sentenced to death 
for the murder of Charles A. Lind- 
bergh Jr., in Hunterdon County, on 
Mar. 2 (it should have been Mar. 1), 
1932, was today denied.” 


® Hauptmann’s attorneys engaged two 
prominent Washington attorneys, Neil 
Burkinshaw and Nugent Dodds, to re- 
open the battle for Hauptmann’s life in 
Federal Court. The only other hope 
was reprieve by Hoffman. 


LOSSES: The President Holds 
P. S. du Pont Has No Tax Appeal 


If A sold stock to B at a loss de- 
ducted from his income tax, and if B 
sold stock to A at a loss similarly de- 
ducted; then if A bought back his stock 
from B, and if B bought back his stock 
from A—the whole exchange covering 
several million dollars in checks but 








































































ACME 
Bruno Richard Hauptmann: The 
Board Denied Him Clemency 


actually making only $46.86 difference 
in the two men’s bank accounts—what 
would it look like to you? 


In some such words, President Roose- 
velt presented this problem to a special 
Treasury Department board of strategy. 
Their answer was prompt and decisive: 
Obviously fictitious sales to establish 
fictitious losses for the purpose of in- 
come tax deductions 


Reassured, the President last week 
directed Herman Oliphant, Treasury 
general counsel, to answer Pierre S. 
du Pont’s plea to the Board of Tax 
Appeals for a reduction of his 1929 
income tax. 


According to the government, du 
Pont did not overpay; he underpaid by 
underestimating his income by $2,- 
897,832. Government explanation of du 
Pont’s shortage: Like A and B, the 
Wilmington munitions manufacturer 
and John J. Raskob, former Demo- 
cratic national chairman, had swapped 
checks to establish losses, Raskob 
actually losing only $46.86 in the 
process. 


Reason for the President’s unusual 
intervention: Both men are Liberty 
League leaders vehemently opposed to 
Mr. Roosevelt; Treasury investigators, 
discovering their alleged transactions, 
asked the President what to do; using 
A and B instead of their names, he 
had the facts impartially analyzed to 
protect the Administration from ac- 
cusation of using income tax suits for 
political persecution. 


Raskob’s reply: “All these trans- 
actions were deliberately entered into 
for the purpose of definitely establish- 
ing losses in the only way that such 
losses could be established under the 
law The Treasury Department 
has known all about these sales and 
purchases .. . four or five years, and 
it has never questioned the bona fides of 
these transactions until now ... This 
attack on Mr. du Pont is quite well- 
timed with respect to the dinner of the 
American Liberty League in Wash- 
ington next week.” 
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company of Lady Sylvia Ashley, and _ four actresses: Olivia Burwell, Leatrice 

T R A N S I T I 0 N ; five days before Mary Pickford’s di- Joy, Ina Claire and Virginia Bruce. His 

5 acts vorce from him became final. He plans voice was too high-pitched for the 


Birtupay: Senator Duncan U. Fletcher 
of Florida, chairman of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee, 77, 
Jan. 6. Senator George W. Norris of 
Nebraska, 74, paid tribute to him “from 
the younger members of the Senate.” 


Queen Elena of Italy, 63, Jan. 8. She 
celebrated quietly with her family at 
Quirinal Palace while loyal subjects 
displayed flags in her honor. 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, founder 
of the International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance, 77, Jan. 9. She “indulged 
herself” by having breakfast in bed. 


Louis McHenry Howe, President 
Roosevelt’s secretary, political pro- 
moter and guide since 1920, 65, Jan. 14. 


He convalesced in the Naval Hospital 


in Washington, where he has been since 
the renovation of the White House last 


August. 


Marriep: Parthenia B. Ross and 
Langhorne Gibson, co-author of “The 
Riddle of Jutland,” in New York. Gib- 
son is the son of Charles Dana Gibson, 
the artist, and the former Irene Lang- 
horne, one of the original “Gibson 
girls.” 


Mrs. Anne Page Alvarado, divorced 
wife of Don Alvarado, screen actor, 
and Jack L. Warner, vice president in 
charge of production of Warner Broth- 
ers Pictures, in Armonk, New York. 


Princess Senije, 27, third sister of 
King Zog of Albania, and Prince Abid, 
youngest son of Abdul Hamid, former 
Sultan of Turkey, in Tirana, Albania. 

Drvorce SoucuT: By Frederick Chase 
Taylor, better known to radio audi- 
ences as Col. Lemuel Q. Stoopnagle of 
the radio team of “Stoopnagle and 
Budd,’ from Mrs. Lois D. Taylor, whom 
he married in 1919. He charged cruelty 
in a suit filed in Carson City, Nev. 

ARRIVED: Douglas Fairbanks, in New 
York, after six months abroad in the 





Omaha Sailed for the European Racing Season 


to give up acting for producing with 
United Artists Corp. His first picture 
will be “Marco Polo’’: “I had thought to 
enact the title role myself, because I 
have traveled in the interior of China, 
but now I have decided to give the 
younger element a chance.” 

DEPARTED: Omaha, 4-year-old stal- 
lion, from New York, aboard the Ac- 
quitania, for a European racing tour. 
Last year Omaha equaled the record 
held by his sire, Gallant Fox, in 1930. 
He won the three great races for 3- 
year-olds: the Preakness, the Belmont 
Stakes, and the Kentucky Derby. Now 
his owner, William Woodward, hopes 
he’ll capture the Ascot Gold Cup—a 
trophy no American horse has won in 
over 50 years. 


REELECTED: Russell Wilson as Mayor 
of Cincinnati, Herbert S. Bigelow, ad- 
vocate of municipal use of TVA power, 
kept the city mayorless for a week by 
refusing to cast the deciding vote in 
the 9-man City Council unless he were 
made chairman of the Public Utilities 
Commission. He won. 

Hirep: Patricia Ziegfeld, 18, fresh- 
man at the University of California at 
Los Angeles, by Will Rogers, Jr., 24, 
to write on his weekly newspaper, a 
merger of The Beverly Hills Citizen 
and Town Topics. The daughter of the 
late Florenz Ziegfeld and Billie Burke 
has no interest in acting, “but I do 
want to write and Bill Rogers is giving 
me my chance.” 

CREATED: By George Burns and 
Gracie Allen of radio and screen, a 
$500,000 trust fund for their two adopt- 
ed children. Miss Allen preferred it to 
leaving them money in a will: “Where 
there’s a will there’s a lawsuit.” 

Diep: John Gilbert, 38, Rudolph Val- 
entino’s successor as the movies’ “great 
lover,” of a heart attack, in Hollywood. 
Gilbert was married at various times to 
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Patricia Ziegfeld: She Landed a Job; Too 


talkies but his fame rests surely on one 
silent picture—‘“‘The Big Parade.” 


John F. Hylan, 67, Mayor of New 
York from 1918 to 1925, of a heart at- 
tack, in New York. The backing of 
Tammany Hall and Hearst won “Red 
Mike” two terms in office. Both were 
characterized by bitter fights with the 
“plunderbund interests,” defense of the 
5-cent transit fare, and development of 
the city’s traffic control system. 


Samuel Lionel (Roxy) Rothafel, 53, 
movie, stage and radio impresario, of a 
heart attack, in New York. Perennial 
manager of New York’s biggest motion 
picture theatres—successively the Cap- 
itol, the Roxy, and RKO’s Radio City 
Music Hall—he featured revolving 
stages, huge choruses and symphony 
orchestras in his popular-priced spec- 
tacles. 


Other Deaths: Louise Bryant, 41, Com- 
munist, author, widow of John Reed, 
now buried in Red Square, Moscow, 
and divorced wife of William C. Bullitt, 
United States Ambassador to the 
U.S.S.R. Charles A. Stoneham, 
owner and president of the New York 
Giants National League Baseball Club 
since 1919 . . . Theodore T. Metz, 87, 
violinist and author of the unofficial 
Spanish-American War song, “There'll 
Be a Hot Time In the Old Town To- 
night.” 

Sick List: Ethel Barrymore, actress 
(left knee dislocated in a fall three 
weeks ago): “delighted” to have to 
stay at home for at least six weeks. 


Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis, 
commissioner of baseball (operation 
for bronchial ailment): having “a 
stormy convalescence” in a Chicago 
hospital. 


Sidney Wood, member of the 1935 
Davis Cup team (emergency appendi- 
citis operation): recovering in a Boone, 
Iowa, hospital, where he stopped en 
route to California. 
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THE ARTS 





MUSIC: Former Joe Benton Gets 
A Movie-Plot Chance in Opera 


Edward Johnson, general manager of 
the Metropolitan Opera, was stumped 
for a tenor last week. The day be- 
fore a scheduled performance of 
Massenet’s “Manon,” Richard Crooks, 
who sings Des Grieux, became ill. The 
only other singer who knew the role, 
Charles Hackett, was far away on a 
concert tour. 

When the blighting news came over 
the phone, Johnson was interviewing 
an aspirant, Giuseppe Bentonelli. The 
General Manager, remembering Ben- 
tonelli’s recent audition, asked, ‘“‘Can 
you do it?” “Absolutely,” cried the 
33-year-old tenor—and he walked out 
with a contract. 


The singer had not bragged. His 
light tenor voice—a pre-typhoid-fever 
baritone—did well by the romantic 
role, and a packed house cheered the 
debut. Bentonelli, who has sung in 
Italy and with the Chicago Opera, 
started life as Joseph Benton of Sayre, 
Okla. 

In the same performance another 
American had a dressed-up title. Rich- 
ard Bonelli, nee Richard Bunn, sang the 
role of Lescaut. 


ART: 40 New Exhibits; Modern 
Isms Too Much for La Guardia 


Wise art dealers never buck the holi- 
day spirit. During the rush of Christ- 
mas shopping and out-of-town visits, 
gallery owners stage no new shows. 
Last week, with customers and critics 
recovered from Yuletide ravages, New 
York dealers spread themselves. Forty 
new exhibitions ushered in the 1936 
season. 


MunIcIPAL: The most important was 
the opening of the city-sponsored 


e4 


John Carroll’s ‘Lilies of the Valley’ 


Municipal Art Gallery where painters 
and sculptors exhibit free and collect 
on sales without benefit of commission. 
At the first day’s official ceremonies 
chubby Mayor La Guardia puffed up 
and down the five floors housing the 
enterprise. On the second floor he de- 
livered his welcoming speech; on the 
third, he looked with dazed puzzlement 
at the display of modern isms in paint- 
ing. “Engineer’s Dream”—a bright oil 
of spirals and squares—had him 
stumped. “I know what a Mayor’s 
nightmare is...” he remarked dubious- 
ly. 

Downtown: Alexander Brook, pet of 
private collectors and represented in ten 
American museums, had a busy week. 
At the Downtown Gallery he showed his 
works for the first time in two years. 
The collection proved him living up to 
his own theory: “The desire to make 
each succeeding work more magical 
than its predecessor is ever uppermost 
in the mind of the artist.” The land- 
scapes and larger portraits showed deft 
workmanship and a warm sympathy 
with his subject. Brook-addicts found 
definite maturity in the artist’s latest 
pictures. 


REHN: In Detroit a tall, brown-eyed 
man sulked at the restraints of con- 
valescence. While John Carroll recov- 
ered from an appendix operation, the 
Frank Rehn Galleries, 650 miles away, 
showed his work to New Yorkers after 
an absence of three years. 


Carroll is head of the up-and-coming 
bright spot in Midwest art centers—The 
Detroit Society of Arts and Crafts. Al- 
though he can do almost anything from 
plumbing to playing the concertina, he 
failed to persuade the doctor he was 
strong enough to attend his Eastern ex- 
hibition. So the show went on without 
him. Some 28 paintings displayed the 
artist’s appealing, ghost-like brush 
work and sensitive use of color. 


EunRICH-NEWHOUSE: Lorentz Kleiser, 
50-year-old founder of the Edgewater 
Tapestry Looms, was afraid. For over 
twenty years he painted in secret, ac- 


cumulating nearly 500 pictures. He 
loved to do landscapes and portraits but 
dreaded hearing a clear-eyed critic tell 
him his work was no good. “I thought 
I’d just let it all be found after my 
death.” 


But his family argued him into a 
showdown. His fine hand-woven tapes- 
tries in innumerable museums, private 
homes and public institutions had won 
notable praise everywhere: Why should 
his easel work prove less successful? 
At last he called in Walter Ehrich of 
the Ehrich-Newhouse Galleries, who 
sifted through the batch and enthusias- 
tically approved 38 for exhibition. 
Kleiser’s landscapes, well-grouped and 
warm in color, show too much detail in 
a single view. With portraits he is more 
successful and has already received 
nearly a dozen commissions. 





SPORT 





BASKETBALL:N.Y.U.Quins Make 
It More Popular Than Football 


The New York University quintup- 
lets—William Rubenstein, Milton Schul- 
man, Irving Terjesan, Leonard Maid- 
man and Irwin (King Kong) Klein— 
seem as remarkable to basketball fans 
as the Dionnes do to the general pub- 
lic. The crafty cagemen survive game 
after game with the country’s tough- 
est opposition. Last Saturday N. Y. U. 
stretched its winning streak to 18 
straight by beating Columbia. Other 
Violet victims this year: California, 
Dartmouth, Purdue, Princeton, Ford- 
ham and Kentucky. 


The quintuplets, and their co-star- 
ring substitute Irwin Witty, attribute 
some of their success to luck. In the 
dressing room before each game they 
all superstitiously kiss a little wooden 
dog. But basketball veterans say the 
team wins because it has an unlimited 
supply of energy. Other teams some- 
times match them until the middle of 
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Joe Bentonelli: ‘Not a Tenor but an Ex-Baritone’ 
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WIDE WORLD 


Looxinc Up: Bob Kiphuth dons a 30-pound diving outfit to get a fish’s-eye 
view of his mermen from the bottom of a pool. The non-swimming Yale coach, 


whose teams haven’t lost a dual meet to any college in the past eleven years, says - 


of his new down-under coaching policy: “It’s the only way to get a true image 
and to study accurately the pupil’s balance, stroke and actual technique—it 
eliminates refraction, waves and bubbles which confuse the view of the subject 


when watching him from above surface.” 





the second half. Then they get leg- 
weary and stand around like spectators. 

N. Y. U.’s Doctor Dafoe is coach 
Howard Cann, once the university’s 
basketball captain, football captain and 
weight-throwing track star. He drives 
his quintuplets to tiptop health. He 
keeps them in action all year round, and 
during the regular season, calls for 
nearly two hours of practice scrimmage 
a day. By contrast, a 40-minute con- 
test seems short. 

Since Cann began nursing basket- 
ball at N. Y. U. in 1923, his teams have 
piled up 138 victories, 57 losses. Until 
four years ago the varsity team had no 
home court. The players worked them- 
selves into shape in Cann’s barn and 
on board a Naval Reserve ship docked 
in the Hudson River. In 1931, the 
present gymnasium was built. 


Boom: When N. Y. U. proved the 
star team of Ned Irish’s big-time bas- 
ketball shows in Madison Square 
Garden last year, the sport surpassed 
football’s attendance figures. This 
Winter, if capacity crowds continue to 
turn out, 175,000 will see the Violet 
basketeers in action—19,000 more than 
cheered the university’s gridders last 
Fall. 

Around the campus, basketball gos- 
sip hums day and night, and one out of 
nine regularly enrolled students is an 





active player. N. Y. U. has 136 intra- 
mural teams which play each other in 
16 leagues. 


Future: Other New Yorkers are al- 
most as enthusiastic about basketball. 
The game consistently draws larger 
crowds to Madison Square Garden than 
any other attraction. Boxing, the sport 
for which Tex Rickard built the Garden, 
was demoted last week to a minor place 
on future schedules. 


Will pro basketball, now in the 
doldrums, rise in an attempt to cash in 
on the college game’s proven popu- 
larity ? : 

Ned Irish has no desire to transfer 
his promotorial talents to the pros: 
“Why should I?” I’m doing all right 
with the collegians.” But Frank 
Menke, noted record-keeper and ob- 
server of sport trends, thinks that pro 
basketball might be put over. 


At present, the American Basketball 
League, made up of Atlantic Coast pro 
teams, is the only officially organized 
commeriial unit in the nation. Most 
of the pros, who get from $15 to $30 a 
game, are more accurate shooters than 
collegians, but less willing to run. On 
occasions they’ve been known to stall, 
fight with teammates and throw games 
to opponents. 


John Murray, veteran pumpkin-faced 


referee, says that “if pro basketball 
were cleaned up, there isn’t a hall big 
enough to hold the crowds that would 
turn out.” 


FOOTBALL: Wager-Earner; One 
Winning Indian on a Rampage 


The Rose Bowl champions collected 
about $1,200 betting on themselves to 
defeat Southern Methodist. Wes Muller, 
Stanford center, won the largest sum 
—$500. Skeptics condemned the gam- 
bling gridders: If players find they can’t 
win money betting on themselves, the 
next thing they’ll be doing is betting on 
their opponents. 


® One Indian went on the warpath last 
week. Traveling on a night train from 
Los Angeles to Palo Alto, Dale Beedle, 
20-year-old Stanford tackle, stumbled 
into the lounge car and ordered two 
bottles of beer, two glasses of orange 
juice, two bottles of milk and a malted. 
A dazed porter brought Beedle his 
drinks. 


Beedle drank them down and studied 
his bill—$1.30. Suddenly he went in- 
sane. He tossed bottles and glasses at 
windows; he tore through the train, 
picking up shoes in the aisles and drop- 
ping them on top of sleeping passen- 
gers. 

Beedle was removed to a jail and 
later to the State hospital for the insane. 
A doctor said Beedle had found the “ex- 
citement of the Rose Bowl game too 
much for him.” 


SPORTS: Non-Stop Tennis; An 
Insensible Coach; Baseball Golf 


Last week the following athletes 
topped the sport news: a marathon 
tennis player, an unfeeling coach, golf- 
ing baseball players, and a kissing king. 


Mrs. Moopy: The tennis queen start- 
ed what may turn out to be new na- 
tional craze. She and Howard Kinsey 
stood on opposite sides of a net and 
for an hour and eighteen minutes pat- 
ted a ball directly at each other—back 
and forth 2,001 times. Then they quit 
because Kinsey had an appointment to 
give a lesson. 


RomMAN SPEEGLE: Rochester Univer- 
sity’s athletic coach suffered a curious 
malady: numb extremities. He ate, 
slept, worked and spoke normally. But 
he felt nothing at all when people shook 
hands with him, stepped on his toes, or 
pulled his hat down over his ears. 


RutH AND DEAN: In St. Petersburg, 
Fla., three days running, the former 
home-run king out-golfed baseball’s 
pitching ace. Ruth shot in the low 80’s; 
Dean in the high 80’s. 


Witure Hopre: Until last week the 
master of cues and kisses had won 
every championship but the three- 
cushion. In Chicago he finally lifted 
the elusive crown from Welker Coch- 


ran. 
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CHURCHGOING: Laymen Try to 
Learn If It Pays to Advertise 


George L. Moore, dynamic public re- 
lations counsel of the First National 
Stores, one of New England’s largest 
chain systems, attends the Wellesley, 
Mass., Congregational Church. For a 
long time he has brooded over the empty 
pews that surround him each Sunday 
in the red and white Georgian building. 

Discussing the matter with laymen 
from Wellesley’s nine other churches, 
he found them equally disturbed about 
dwindling congregations. Moore pro- 
posed a remedy: Run advertisements 
in the local paper, stressing the power 
churches have in forming a wholesome 
community, and get people to support 
them with active attendance. 

Nine laymen—including Roger Bab- 
son, head of the Babson Statistical 
Bureau; Paul C. Wolfer, vice president 
of the W. L. Douglas Shoe Co.; and 
W. Linwood Chase, headmaster of the 
Country Day School for Boys of Bos- 
ton—banded together in an Informal 
Committee of Laymen in Wellesley 
Churches. 


Last week, with its own funds, the 
committee ran the second of 26 $40-a- 
week advertisements in The Towns- 
man, Wellesley weekly newspaper. 
“Would you choose to make Wellesley 
your home if there were no local 
churches?” it asked. Citing the influ- 
ence for good which churches exert on 
every community, the half-page appeal 
concluded: 

“Your Church and Community are 
what YOU make them. LET’S GO TO 
CHURCH!” 


© 
DAN POLING: Quaker City Calls 
For His ‘Muscular Christianity’ 


Thirty-four years ago at Dallas Col- 
lege in Oregon, Daniel A. Poling cap- 
tained the football team, hung up 
records in indoor diving, achieved fame 
on the track and in the boxing ring, 
and was president of his class. As if 
these activities were not sufficient to 
keep the 18-year-old student busy, he 
added preaching every Sunday in the 
little Evangelical churches in nearby 
Independence and Rickreall. 

With seven generations of clergy- 
men in his family, young Poling took 
to preaching like a duck to water. His 
country congregations liked both his 
“muscular Christianity” and his easy 
informality. 


ProuipiTion: From Oregon, Dan 
Poling—everyone calls him that today, 
even though he has a “Reverend” be- 
fore his name and a “D.D,” after it— 
went to Ohio. He threw himself into 
the Prohibition cause, and in 1912 he 
was the Drys’ candidate for the Ohio 
governorship. 


With an automobile, a chauffeur and 
a cornet player, the 27-year-old min- 


ister sped into every county of the 
State. His dark eyes flashing, he 
preached against John Barleycorn 
seven times a day for 59 consecutive 
days. He lost the election, but he 
raised the State’s Prohibition vote 150 
per cent. 

Then the World War came, and Dan 
Poling went to France in one of the 
first Y.M.C.A. contingents. Always a 
friend of youth, he resented the whis- 
pers back home that American dough- 
boys were misbehaving in France. He 
investigated front-line conditions and 
wrote “Huts in Hell” in defense of the 
soldiers’ morals. Secretary of War 
Newton D. Baker thanked him for re- 
storing confidence in the country’s 
fighting men. 

From 1923 to 1929 Dan Poling 
served as pastor of the Marble Col- 
legiate Church, New York. To the 
church which Peter Stuyvesant es- 
tablished and the late President Roose- 
velt attended, his sermons—short, ear- 
nest expositions of the faith, delivered 
without notes—drew thousands of 
people. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR: In 1925 young 
people of all nations recognized his 
magnetic leadership by electing him 
world president of Christian Endeavor. 
Four years later he resigned his pas- 
torate to spend more time directing the 
organization comprising 4,000,000 young 
Christians from 80 Protestant de- 
nominations. 

Today Dan Poling exemplifies their 
pledge: “Relying on the Lord Jesus 
Christ for salvation, and trusting in 
God for strength, I promise Him that I 


The Rev. Daniel A. Poling: His Public Likes His Informality 
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will strive to do whatever He would 
like to have me do; I will pray to Him 
and read the Bible every day; I will 
support my own church and its serv- 
ices faithfully; and throughout my 
whole life I will endeavor by His 
grace to lead a Christian life.” 

But Dan Poling grown-up is like Dan 
Poling the student: one task is not 
enough to satisfy his over-brimming 
zest for work. Nine years ago he be- 
gan his editorship of The Christian 
Herald. Gathering young writers around 
him he has made the magazine the 
leading Protestant monthly with 250,- 
000 readers. ‘Thank God for friends,” 
he says, and proves it by heading the 
trustees of the Bowery Mission in New 
York. Last year the mission showed 
friendliness by giving free meals to 
127,387 homeless men and free beds to 
57,635. 


DuUNKER: Each Sunday countless 
thousands hear him preach over the 
radio; others read his books. Abstain- 
er from both liquor and tobacco, Dan 
Poling likes to eat, especially sauer- 
kraut. But often he finds time for only 
toast and coffee—and he dunks. 

Last week—nearing Manila home- 
ward-bound from a world tour on En- 
deavor work—Dan Poling heard he had 
another job. The Deacons of Grace 
Baptist Temple, Philadelphia, want him 
to be their pastor. Parishioners say 
they will overwhelmingly approve at a 
congregational meeting on Jan. 29. Al- 
though he is a Dutch Reformed minis- 
ter, he says he will accept the post and 
be baptized by immersion to comply 
with Baptist Church rules. 
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EXCLUSIVE EUROPEAN Px 
Hamburg, Germany: In the Event of Oil Sanctions, Italian Agents in Paris Plan to Secure American Oil 
Through Davis Rudd’s Nitag Refinery. Crude Oil Is Shipped to Hamburg Where It Is Distilled . . . 
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EXCLUSIVE EUROPEAN PHOTOS 
- « « Pumped Into Steel Drums, the Gasoline Is Rolled Down Rails to Be Stacked in Readiness 
for Shipping—to Run the Trucks, Tanks and Planes of the Italian _Invad: hionéi 
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STEEL: Day of Mergers Isn’t Over: Republic Gets 


Control of Gulf States; 





Pittsburgh Joins Sharon 


WIDE WORLD 


Republic Steel Acquires a New Plant 


Cyrus Eaton, of Cleveland, in 1930 
helped destroy the hope of a merger 
between Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
and Bethlehem Steel. The depression 
finished the job. It also destroyed Ea- 
ton’s own dreams of an industrial em- 
pire, which had included adding to his 
Republic Steel Corp. the second larg- 
est steel plant in the South: The Gulf 
States Steel Corp., of Gadsden, Ala. 


Before Republic had bought more 
than 60,000 of the 197,500 outstanding 
Gulf States common shares, Cyrus Ea- 
ton was out of the picture and Republic 
was heavily in the red and buying noth- 
ing. Many believed that they had seen 
the last of mergers in steel. But a year 
ago Republic’s president, Tom M. Gir- 
dler, picked up for something better 
than $500,000, another 15,000 shares 
from the troubled Globe & Rutgers 
Fire Insurance Co. 

Last week, with little fanfare and 
with no definite statement of the 
amount of stock involved, it became 
known that Girdler had acquired actual 
control of Gulf States Steel. Republic 
thereby. adds to its capacity for the 


third time in six months, having taken | 


on Corrigan-McKinney Steel and Trus- 
con Steel last Summer. Republic’s in- 
got capacity January, 1935: 4,900,000 





tons; January, 1936 (including Gulf 
States): 6,550,000. 


Gain: Republic Steel has long owned 
and operated iron and coal deposits and 
blast furnaces in the great ore region 
between the Coosa and Black Warrior 
Rivers in Alabama. But it has had no 
steel-producing facilities with which to 
make use of the pig iron made there. 
Now it gets control of a steel plant with 
an ingot capacity of 450,000 tons an- 
nually and can meet the demands of 
Southern consumers who cannot be 
profitably reached by Northern firms. 

With Gulf States Steel come also ad- 
ditional iron and coal reserves and a 
property susceptible of easy and prof- 
itable expansion. Only serious competi- 
tor: United States Steel Corp.’s Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. of 
Birmingham. 


QUESTION: Why, considering that 
Alabama deposits in 1934 produced only 
10 per cent of all ore shipped from do- 
mestic iron mines, should the great 
steel companies be anxious to control 
them? Because the iron mines of the 
Birmingham district are found in close 
proximity to both of the other neces- 
saries for the production of pig iron— 
coal and limestone. In Republic’s Rai- 





mund mine, limestone and iron are ac- 
tually intermingled. 

A ton of Alabama pig iron can be 
produced much more cheaply than a 
ton of pig made from Lake ore at an 
Ohio or Pennsylvania furnace. Some 
day, steel men believe, when the indus- 
trial growth of the South has increased 
local demand for steel, and the deple- 
tion of Lake Superior reserves has in- 
creased the price of Lake ore, Alabama 
will be a great steel center. 


Present handicaps: Limited market 
for heavy steel in the South, and a scar- 
city of steel scrap, which combines with 
pig iron on a 50-50 basis to make steel. 


New MERGER: That the day of steel 
mergers is not yet over became still 
more apparent last week. Unabashed 
by the experiences of industrial bigness 
during the last few years, two mino: 
steel companies showed signs of be- 
coming a major one. The Sharon Stee! 
Hoop Co., of Sharon, Pa., and the Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co., of Pittsburgh, an- 
nounced a virtual marriage through th¢ 
purchase of a large block of Pitts- 
burgh stock by the Sharon firm. 

Sharon Steel Hoop is a complete pro- 
ducing unit owning its own ore lands 
blast furnace and steel works. Barre! 
hoops, bale ties and bands for industrial 
purposes make up 80 per cent of its out- 
put. Since these products are used in 
great quantity by the automotive in- 
dustries, Sharon has done fairly well 
in the last two years, breaking about 
even in 1934 and showing a profit in 
1935. Pittsburgh Steel, dependent to a 
large extent on the building trades, has 
not done so well: 1935 loss, $1,675,353. 

The proposed merger would put the 
combination among the first twelve 
steel-producing units in the country and 
give them a more balanced output. Wire 
and wire products make up two-thirds 
of Pittsburgh’s capacity; nails account 
for about 12 per cent. Sharon’s strip 
and steel capacity would assure the 
company a product more constantly 
in demand than wire and nails. 

On Monday Henry A. Roemer, Shar- 
on’s president, was elected president of 
Pittsburgh Steel. But there were no 
indications that he contemplated giv- 
ing up his Sharon office. Steel men 
think that he will gradually bring to- 
gether the interests of the two firms, 
the actual merger not to take place for 
a@ year or so. 


MEATS: Upset of AAA May Help 


Packers Some, Consumers More 


To make shrunken incomes go fur- 
ther during the past few years, most 
people bought cheaper clothing, at- 
tended fewer movies, .and reduced ex- 
penses in many other ways. But when 
it came to economizing by eating less 
meat, the average American balked. 
After a slight decline in 1930, meat 
consumption rose each year until 1934, 
when it hit a new post-war peak of 
152% pounds per capita. 
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Last year came a sharp drop in con- 
sumption— result of higher prices 
caused by the drought and AAA’s crop 
curtailment program. For most pack- 
ing companies 1935 proved a trying 
year. The rise in prices boosted dol- 
lar sales, but in terms of physical vol- 
ume the industry handled the smallest 
livestock supplies in 50 years. Over- 
head expenses continued heavy while 
many plants stood partially idle. 


EARNINGS: By this week most of the 
leading companies had issued their an- 
nual reports for the fiscal year that 
ended around Nov. 1. A majority 
showed earnings 20 to 25 per cent be- 
low 1934, with smaller companies far- 
ing worse than larger ones. The Big 
Four, which account for about 40 per 
cent of the country’s entire meat sup- 
ply, reported: 


1935 1934 
SWIFT & CO. 
Sales $767,227,313 $619,392,534 
Net Income 17,651,452 11,602,156 
ARMOUR & CO. 
Sales 683,000,000 564,000,000 
Net Income 5,626,795* 6,771,697* 


WILSON & CO. 
Sales 223,017,54: 
Net Income 4,109,539 
CUDAHY PACKING CO. 


Sales 180,218,129 151,390,723 

Net Income 1,211,073 2,242,823 
*After deducting $3,800,000 subsidiary pre- 
ferred dividends guaranteed by the parent 


ympany. 


1936: Barring a recurrence of the 
drought, packers look forward to a 
substantially larger livestock supply 
in 1936. This should bring about lower 
meat prices toward the end of the year. 


As a result of the invalidation of AAA 
(see page 7), leading companies ex- 
pect to get back $3,000,000 to $13,000,- 
000 apiece in processing taxes. They 
deposited these sums with trustees after 
obtaining an injunction last Summer 
against further collections by the gov- 
ernment. 


In other respects, however, meat 
packers stand to benefit little from the 
Supreme Court’s decision. They prob- 
ably will have to pass along to farmers 
and consumers most of the savings that 
result from not having to pay any more 
processing taxes. 


SILVER: U. S. Bought Twice as 
Much as Was Produced in 1935 


In the 12th century a brisk trade 
flourished between England and the 
towns of the Hanseatic League in Ger- 
many. The English liked to sell goods 
to the “Easterlings,” people who lived 
East of Britain, because the towns al- 
ways paid in dependable coins of con- 
sistent fineness. 


King Henry II decided England would 
do well to copy the Easterling money 
system. So he ordered British coins 
minted of 921% per cent silver and 7% 
per cent copper and instructed that 
they be kept in these proportions. 
Later generations contracted the term 
Easterling to sterling. 

Today sterling silver still retains the 
9214-71% ratio adopted eight centuries 
ago by the British. Silversmiths find 
this an ideal alloy for most purposes; 




























































































































































































































Biccest: Trucks so huge they are banned from the public highways... An 
electrically operated shovel powerful enough to lift a railroad locomotive ... 


Last week at Seelyville, Ind., the Binkley Coal Co. swung into operation the 
biggest equipment in the world for operating a strip coal mine—one in which 
the mineral vein occurs near the surface. With the mammoth apparatus the 
company opened its Bob-O-Link property—largest strip coal mine in the country. 

The shovel, which cost $380,000, stands as high as a fourteen story building. 
Its job: to remove the surface dirt covering the vein, dig out the coal, and gather 
it into huge piles. Two men operate the giant mechanism’s 30 General Electric 
motors. Without moving from its base, it can take a 30-cubic-yard load of coal, 
swing its huge arm around, and dump the load a block away. 

Then the trucks come into action. They haul the coal to the nearby tipple 
to be crushed, cleaned, and graded. The White Motor Co. and the Austin-Western 
Road Machinery Co., which built the monsters, gave them plenty of carrying 
capacity: Each one measures 40 feet from bumper to bumper and holds 25 to 
30 tons. 
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A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


aor 
Announang. 


The most dependable and most economical trucks 


ever offered by the manufacturer who leads the 


way in saving money for truck buyers 


OU are looking at the most powerful truck in all 
Chevrolet history ... and the most economical 
truck for all-round duty . . . Chevrolet for 1936! 


Chevrolet has made three major improvements in 
these new 1936 Chevrolet trucks: (1) It has increased 
power. (2) It has reduced operating costs to a new 
record low. And (3) it has modernized truck design 
and construction in every important part and feature. 


The brakes on these big, husky Chevrolet trucks are 
New Perfected Hydraulic Brakes—the safest ever de- 
veloped. The engine is Chevrolet’s High-Compression 
Valve-in-Head Engine—giving an unmatched com- 
bination of power and economy. The rear axle is a 
Full-Floating Rear Axle of maximum ruggedness and 
reliability. And the cab is a New Full-Trimmed 
De Luxe Cab with clear-vision instrument panel— 
combining every advantage of comfort and conven- 
ience for the driver. 


The new Chevrolet line for 1936 includes a truck for 
every delivery and haulage need . . . and each is a real 
truck with full-strength truck-units throughout. Buy one 
or as many as you need, and up will go power and 
down will come costs on your delivery or haulage jobs. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


6 NEW GREATLY REDUCED G.M.A.C. 
TIME PAYMENT PLAN 


Lowest financing cost in G.M.A.C. history. Compare Chevrolet’s 
low delivered prices. 


NEW PERFECTED 
HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


always equalized for quick, unswerving, 


“straight line” stops 


NEW FULL-TRIMMED 
DE LUXE CABS 


with clear-vision instrument panel 


PLD peg EO 


FULL-FLOATING 
REAR AXLE 
with barrel type wheel bearings exclusive 
to Chevrolet 


NEW HIGH-COMPRESSION 
VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE 


-with increased horsepower, increased torque, 
greater economy in gas and oil 
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38 
pure silver would be ‘too soft for every- 
day use. 

However, silver coins nowadays con- 
tain a smaller proportion of the precious 
metal—only 50 per cent in Great Brit- 
ain, 90 per cent in most other nations. 


Review: Monday of this week, Handy 
& Harman, the New York corporation 
that produces 80-90 per cent of this 
country’s sterling silver, issued its an- 
nual review for 1935. Miners and users 
of silver eagerly studied the 55-page 
booklet, which contains each year the 
trade’s most authoritative statistics and 
comment. 

According to the review, the United 
States Government bought 543,800,000 
ounces of silver in 1935—more than 
double world production during the 
year. Yet these purchases accomplished 
none of the purposes of the Silver Pur- 
chase Act and brought only “foreign 
financial dislocations and loss of good- 
will.” In Handy & Harman’s opinion, 
the government should revise or repeal 
the act: “No permanent good can come 
from increasing and supporting the 
price level of silver at a point above 
that warranted by the economic con- 
ditions of the world market.” 


Firm: The 69-year-old firm has long 
been this country’s chief dealer in sil- 
ver. Each morning it averages the bids 
received for the metal and then sets 
the official United States price. Handy 
& Harman imports huge amounts each 
year for resale to big industrial users, 
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An East Texas Gusher: The Industry Already Had Too Many 


such as the Eastman Kodak Co., which 
requires silver salts for coating photo- 
graphic film. 

Most of the imports come to this 
country in the form of large, 68-pound 
bars, 0.999 fine. But the chief non- 
monetary demand arises for sterling 
silver, 0.925 fine. So the firm ships the 
purer silver to its plant at Bridgeport, 
Conn., where skilled workmen alloy it 
with copper. 

Protection of shipments of the pre- 
cious metal need not be as great as for 
gold or platinum. Hold-up men rarely 
steal silver because they know they 
can’t find a market for it: Users buy only 
from well-identified, licensed dealers. 


Process: At Bridgeport, costly ma- 
chines roll and cut the white metal into 
sheets, wire, and other shapes. In this 
unfinished form it goes to big fabri- 
cators such as Gorham Manufacturing 
Co. and International Silver Co. 


While sterling silverware represents 
silver’s chief commercial use, the metal 
serves also in a myriad of other fields. 
Chemical companies manufacture silver 
nitrate for photo-engraving and mirror 
backing. Dentists fill teeth with silver 
amalgam, and surgeons performing 
delicate brain operations insert silver 
plates to replace bone removed from the 
skull. 

Handy & Harman maintain extensive 
laboratories to develop other uses. The 
firm’ss skilled metallurgists greatly 
heightened the efficiency of silver solder, 


much stronger and more heat-resisting 
than the ordinary base-metal kind. As 
a result, silver solder today seals the 
connections in airplane fuel lines, the 
joints in electric refrigerator tubing, 
and functions effectively in many other 
industrial jobs. 


OIL: Price of Crude Petroleum 
Jumps; Gasoline May Follow 


Since September, 1932, the cost of a 
barrel of Mid-Continent grade crude 
oil has been $1. When the Petroleum 
Industry code went overboard with the 
NRA last May, many thought the price 
would not stand. But during the Sum- 
mer gasoline prices went up, under the 
influence of greatly increased automo- 
bile purchases and a reduction in the 
flow of “hot’—bootleg—oil from the 
various fields. That gave the refiners 
more money and kept them satisfied 
with $1 crude. 

Under the artificial stimulus of an 
anticipated demand caused by war con- 
ditions abroad, gasoline stocks have 
recently increased above normal. Nev- 
ertheless in some regions there has been 
a tendency for wholesale prices to rise. 
Refinery profits have continued, even 
increased. 

Mindful of this situation, the industry 
has expected a jump in the price of 
crude. Last week it came. Two com- 
panies in the Mid-Continent field an- 
nounced increases of from 7 to 15 cents. 
Sun Oil was the first. But it knew that 
if other companies refused to meet its 
challenge and clung to the old $1 rate, 
Sun would have to recede from its posi- 
tion. It did not have to wait long to 
see which way the wind blew. Humble 
Oil & Refining, great subsidiary of huge 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, met Sun's 
increase. 


Cause: While consumption of petro- 
leum products was at its lowest ebb dur- 
ing the depression, the nation was 
blessed with an embarrassing increase 
in crude production. Early in 1931 the 
great East Texas field came in. By the 
early Summer of 1933, with the flood in 
that field uncurbed, crude oil prices 
were down to 25 cents a barrel. At that 
price the industry could not make 
money. Oil companies whose major in- 
terests lay in other fields realized that 
something had to be done. They suc- 
ceéded in getting East Texas producers 
to curtail output. 

Last week’s strengthening of the 
crude price, the trade feels, serves as 4 
reward to the producers for cutting 
down their production and helping to 
maintain the price structure. 


Errect: Some 48-50 per cent of the 
retail price of gasoline goes for pro- 
ducing, refining and delivering to the 
jobber. If the cost of crude rises above 
$1, the retail price of gasoline (less tax) 
must rise above 15 cents in order to as- 
sure a profit all around. But today, 
gasoline stocks are out of line with con- 
sumption, which always falls off in 
Winter. If prices go up much before 
Spring, when consumption always in- 
creases, the rise is likely to be artificial, 
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according to oil men. The more con- 
servative among them are uncertain 
that the industry is ready for any real 
stepping up of crude prices. The next 
few weeks, they say, will tell. 


RFC: Jones Insists Everybody 
Should Get Credit From Banks 


Last week Jesse Holman Jones, RFC 
chairman, rode into Chicago on a train 
with his former boss, Herbert Hoover, 
and got soundly ribbed for it by his 
friends. 

“You can’t kid me about Hoover, 
said Jones. “Isn’t he the guy who gave 
me my job?” 

Still busy at his job, and enthusiastic 
about it, Chairman Jones addressed a 
Jackson Day dinner in Baltimore a few 
days later and announced that RFC’s 
lending policy would be continued. He 
defended the corporation’s 4 per cent 
loan to the Great Northern Railway as 
a proper and reasonable use of govern- 
ment funds to help the railroads. Bank- 
ers had offered to make the loan at 5 
per cent, plus a $1,000,000 underwriting 
fee. 

“Too many of our railroads,” he said, 
“are dominated by bankers whose prin- 
cipal interest in them is to make money 
out of their financing. This is within 
the law, but should not be.” 


Fifteen hundred listening Maryland 
Democrats also heard Jones say: “We 
are a country of business. We are a 
country of free people who want the 
privilege of engaging in business, large 
and small, for a livelihood and for a 
profit, whether that business be agri- 
culture, industry, merchandising, bank- 
ing or what not.” 


But the business of banking, insisted 
Chairman Jones, should encourage a 
free flow of credit. “I do not favor un- 
sound banking, but most of our bankers 
have reached a stage where the only 
loan they are willing to make is one 
that can be collected practically on de- 
mand, or so secured that the collateral 
can be sold upon short notice... In 
my opinion, with few exceptions, every 
man and every woman should have 
some credit—maybe $50—maybe much 
more...” 


RFC loans and advances to date: 
$5,873,000,000—-enough to provide a 
credit of $45 to every man, woman and 
child, if used for that purpose. Repay- 
ments to RFC: $3,258,000,000, or 55 
per cent. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS: Rayon Use 
Way Up; Other Fibers Way Down 


In 1929, according to figures released 
last week, the world produced 17,400,- 
000,000 pounds of textile fiber—cotton, 
wool, silk and rayon. Of this total 
74.6 per cent was cotton, 22.4 per cent 
wool, .6 of 1 per cent silk, and 2.4 per 
cent the man-made fiber, rayon. 

In 1935 total fiber production in the 
world was only 600,000,000 pounds— 
3.4 per cent—below 1929. But silk pro- 
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duction was off one-third and cotton 
showed a considerable drop. 

Rayon held up the total production. 
The world made 1,025,000,000 pounds of 
rayon last year, almost three times 
1929 production. Much of the silk 
and cotton fiber spun into cloth is now 
mixed with rayon. So is some of the 
wool. Wool production fell off about 
two hundred million pounds in six 
years. 


RAILrRoaDs: Although in 1935 more 
passengers rode more miles on Ameri- 
can railroads than in any year since 
1931, not a single one was killed. Last 
week the Association of American Rail- 
roads, making this announcement, 
called it an all-time record. Twenty- 
seven passengers were killed in 1934. 

Another kind of death caused the 
end of the Bellevue & Cascade Rail- 
road of Iowa. After this week there 
will be no more trains on its 35 miles 
of track. 

B. & C.’s only locomotive broke its 
axle last year, and the company’s 
treasury lacked funds for repairs. But 
patched up somehow, the 50-year-old 
engine went right on hauling the road’s 
cattle cars. Things came to a head 
when farmers complained that B. & C. 
trains kept running off the track and 
killing the livestock they carried. 
Farmers refused to ship any more 
cattle. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion sympathized with the farmers and 
told the road to abandon its line. 

Taxes: Institutions living in fear of 
gunmen helped out the government’s 
income in 1935. The Treasury col- 
lected $8,015 in connection with the 
registration of 25,261 machine-guns and 
other lethal weapons under the new 
National Firearms Act. 


® Taxes paid on tobacco were the 
largest in history. Liquor taxes of 
$477,956,464 accounted for 14.8 per 
cent of all internal revenue last year. 

Total collections amounted to more 
than $26 for every man, woman and 
child in the country. It cost about 40 
cents to collect each $26—eight cents 
more than in 1934. Although total 
revenue—$3,229,435,572.18—exceeded 
the amount collected in 1934 by 23 per 
cent, it cost 25 per cent more to col- 
lect it. 


WESTINGHOUSE: Within the next 50 
years Americans will live and work in 
windowless buildings, according to 
Andrew W. Robertson, board chairman 
of Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co. New lighting methods will 
provide artificial illumination as good 
as sunlight. Air conditioning will be 
“unbelievably developed.” Cities will 
have moving sidewalks. “And leisure 
will be so common we will work from 
sheer ennui.” 

Robertson did his crystal-gazing last 
week on the occasion of Westinghouse’s 
50th anniversary. He revealed that 
the company earned about $12,000,000 
in 1935, compared with only $190,000 
in 1934. In 1936 business “will be at 
least as good as 1935 and we are an- 
ticipating that it will be a little better.” 
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HOW CAN YOU 
KNOW WHICH STOCKS 
TO BUY IN 1936? 


ANY investors, eager to make profits in 

1936, are hopefully devouring the customary 
forecasts available at this time of year. Some 
are even trying to map out a 12-month invest- 
ment program—a year in advance! 


Yet, the wise investor, if he has learned any les- 
sons at all during the last few years, knows that 
the only way he can make money is by weighing 
all the factors that determine price change and 
market trends. He knows that statistics are rec- 
ords and mere guides and are not reliable fore- 
casting factors. He knows that only by holding 
to an open mind, and anticipating price change 
and market movements can he consistently make 
money. That by so doing he is bound to be right 
in the “long-pull.” 


Mr. Wetsel’s Current Recommendations—Free 


Mr. Wetsel does not make long term forecasts. 
He does make regular predictions of current mar- 
ket movements and price changes—telling specifi- 
cally WHAT to buy or sell, WHEN (which is 
even more important),at WHAT price and WHY. 
This knowledge enables investors all over the 
world to follow the market with a greater de- 
gree of accuracy than would otherwise be likely. 


With a view to making profits in the near future, 
rather than sometime late in 1936, Mr. Wetsel 
has selected a list of stocks for immediate pur- 
chase. This list, together with Mr. Wetsel’s 
current analysis of the: market and our booklet 
“How to Protect ‘Your Capital and Accelerate 
Its Growth”’ will be sent to interested investors 
free on request. Mail coupon. 


A. W. WETSEL 


Advisory Service, Inc. 
Chrysler Building New York 
Please send me, without obligation, the list of 
stocks Mr. Wetsel has selected for early 1936 


profits, his current analysis and your booklet. 
NW-116 


Name 





Address 








City 








You Can Add 


$5.00, $10.00, $20.00 
or more to your monthly 
income. Write for par- 
ticulars to Representa- 
tives’ Department, 
NEWS-WEEK, INC., 
1270 Sixth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

















ENTERTAINMENT 





SCREEN: ‘Ghost Goes West? From 
London With Help From Paris 


Last Summer Rene Clair surprised 
the movie world. He left France, where 
his name is synonymous with films, un- 
der contract to do three pictures for 
Alexander Korda, head of London Film 
Productions. Last week Clair and his 
first picture in English, “The Ghost 
Goes West,” came to New York. The 
city received them both with enthusi- 
asm. 

Since his spectacular success in 1929 
with his first talking picture, “Sous 
Les Toits de Paris,’ followed by the 
equally fine “Le Million” and “A Nous 
La Liberte” Clair obstinately refused 
the expensive contracts offered by Hol- 
lywood and London. Disparaging crit- 
ics made snide remarks about his fear 
of failing outside his own domain. 


But Clair consistently routed them 
with arguments he still believes in, even 
though he has made the first break. 
He insists large-scale commercial pro- 
ductions in London or Hollywood would 
inhibit the freedom he needs and has 
always had. 

Like Chaplin, Clair works by him- 
self. He writes his entire script and 
musical interpolations without adaptors 
and collaborators. He alone casts and 
directs his pictures—without staffs of 
supervisors, assistants or flunkies. 
“These are a harness. The picture will 
be less integrated ...a case of too 
many cooks.” 


Once production starts, he wastes no 
time. At night in his home, he works 
out each move the cast will take next 
day. Then on the set they run through 
the scenes without the numerous and 
expensive rehearsals other directors re- 
quire. 


ApoutT-FaAcE: For his sudden about- 
face the 37-year-old director gives these 
reasons: The Continent’s best movie 
experimenting days are over; Ger- 
many’s political censorship has _ re- 
strained film progress; and France’s 
economic upheavals, plus the fact that 
the limited number of French-speaking 
people outside of the country curtails 
the export field, leaves Clair’s homeland 
a barren movie future. He decided on 
London because he knew his old friend 
and co-worker, Korda—in 1926 they 
took their first shaky movie steps to- 
gether in a Paris studio—would re- 
spect his need for freedom. 


Though Korda assiduously refrained 
from interfering, Clair had less to do 
with his new picture than usual. Eric 
Keown, assistant editor of Punch, wrote 
the story originally and published it in 
his magazine under the title of “Sir 
Tristam Goes West.” Robert E. Sher- 
wood, American playwright, and Clair 
made the screen adaptation, with Sher- 
wood credited for all the dialogue. 

In many respects above the average 
good American or English film, Clair’s 
new picture plainly shows outside 
handling. But when it gets satirical 








Robert Donat and Jean Parker: 


They Had Ghost Trouble 


and is at its best, the Frenchman’s 
touches are unmistakably there. 


Story: Tumbledown Castle Glourie 
in Scotland has a 200-year-old ghost, a 


debt-ridden young owner—Donald 
Glourie (Robert Donat)—and a for- 
sale sign. Murdoch Glourie (also 


Donat) roams the dusty halls in specter 
form because he loved lassies more 
than wars and was killed before he 
could avenge a slur on the family 
honor by clan MacLaggan. Until he 








CURRENT SHOWS 





STAGE 
MID-WEST (Shuberts): An honest play, it has 
as many faults as its leading character, a 
Kansas farmer (Curtis Cooksey), has trou- 


bles. The war killed two sons; drought 
kills his crops; a lynching party ki 
third son, turned Communist; a fourth 


leaves home in despair. A cast of sin 
and capable actors puts more drama into it 
than did the author, James Hagan. 


SCREEN 


RIFFRAFF (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer): Princi 
pally noteworthy because Jean Harlow 
makes her first appearance with her hai 
dyed a new shade—this time brown. The 
new crowning glory, longer and curlier, 
makes Miss Harlow’s face harder at ties, 
almost cherubic at others. A spraw!ins 
story of the California waterfront, the 
film dips in and out of well-worn climaxes. 
Miss Harlow plays a toughy well, Spencer 
Tracy is good as the usual conceited boast- 
er, and Una Merkel clicks as a shrill-voiced 


slattern. 
LAST OF THE PAGANS (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer): Magnificent photographic studies 


of Tahitian wonder spots, with believable 
melodrama added to make-a plot. Ameri- 
ean traders smash an island romance by 
shanghaiing the new groom to work in 
phosphate mines. The pair’s struggle to 
find each other, a wildly exciting esc:pe. 
and enchanting native bits, make this an 
excellent film. 
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humbles .a MacLaggan, his ghost can- 
not join its ancestors. 

Glouries, castle and descendant, give 
pleasurable heart stimulations to a 
touring American chain-grocer (Eu- 
gene Pallette) and his daughter (Jean 
Parker), respectively. The father, a 
newly-rich predepression American, 
buys Castle Glourie, and together with 
its former owner and its puzzled ghost, 
transports it stone by stone to be re- 
built beside a palm-fringed Florida 
lagoon. 

Out of this heavy-handed beginning 
emerges joyous satire and gorgeous 
purlesque. The film makes the most 
of a situation wherein the Scottish 
ghost walks a transatlantic liner. Clair 
and audience have a lot of fun, too, 
with a New York ticker-tape welcome 
to the ghost, and with pro-and-con- 
ghost speeches in the United States 
Senate and the British House of Lords. 


‘CEILING ZERO: What Happens When 
Love Gets Mixed Up With the Airmail 


Howard Hawks, 39-year-old ex-avi- 
ator and director of the best air pic- 
tures—among them “Hell’s Angels” 
and “Dawn Patrol’”—has topped his 
record with “Ceiling Zero.’”’ For sheer 
tenseness Warner Brothers’ adaptation 
of last year’s stage success by Com- 
mander Frank Wead, excels anything 
the cinema has offered thrill-seekers in 
several seasons. 

With a breezy cast headed by James 
Cagney and Pat O’Brien, Hawks ac- 
celerated even those fast talkers a few 
notches. And he has sped up his situ- 
ations with the result that his picture 
moves along like the fast airline it 
dramatizes. 

Unlike previous aviation pictures, 
“Ceiling Zero” has no time for aerial 
pageants. Hawks not only sustains sus- 
pense with a staccato plot but keeps 
his picture from running into possible 
air pockets by enclosing his actors al- 
most entirely within the three-wall lim- 
its of a stage play. 

An accurate picture of commercial 
aviation, the film also portrays two 
types of air pioneers: the old-timers re- 
sponsible for aviation’s progress who 
matured in step with it; and the dare- 
devil vete rans who refuse to conform 
with present-day safety regulations. 

Two war-flying buddies, Jake Lee 
(Pat O’Brie), manager of an airline, 
and Tex Clarke (Stuart Erwin), one of 
his pilots, fall in the first bracket. The 
third, Dizzy Davis (James Cagney), as 
carefree with women as with planes, fits 
into the other. 

To keep a date with Tommy Thomas 
(June Travis), a girl-pilot, Dizzy gets 
Tex to exchange flights with him. Tex 
takes off in ceiling-zero weather—no 
altitude, no visibility. His radio, the 
pilots’ aorta, dies. Flying blind, Tex 
crashes in a spectacularly photographed 
scene, 

Dizzy’s conscience and Tex’s wife 
(Isabel Jewell) blame him for the 
fatal accident. He attempts to pay for 
his friend’s life with a gesture he knows 
will cost him his own, but will contri- 
bute one more strut to aviation’s safe- 
flying wings. 
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AVIATION 


ZEPPELIN: The Graf’s Passengers 
Refuel From a Steamer at Sea 








Almost unnoticed in the American 
press, the Graf Zeppelin has shuttled 
back and forth across the South 
Atlantic for more than four years, 
carrying mail, passengers and express. 
By this Fall she had completed 100 
crossings with a lack of incident that 
would have bored a ferryboat captain. 
Then late in November a crisis in 
landsmen’s affairs forced her into an 
exceptional proof of her airworthiness. 

As the Graf neared the coast of 
Brazil, revolutionists captured the coast 
town of Pernambuco, site of the only 
airship mooring mast in South Ameri- 
ca. For three days the Zeppelin killed 
time in aimless cruising. After Pernam- 
buco had been cleared by Federal 
forces, the ship landed. Last week an 
Associated Press dispatch from Ham- 
burg added color to the story of that 
three-day wait. 

The scene: The bridge of the Ham- 
burg-South America liner Espana, 
steaming through heavy seas toward 
Pernambuco 110 miles ahead. A radio 
operator scurried up the ladder and 
thrust a message into Captain Schnee- 
kloth’s hands. 

“From Graf Zeppelin—We need fol- 
lowing provisions if available: 33 
pounds leg of veal, 66 pounds beef, 
66 pounds bread, 11 pounds fresh 
sausage, 11 pounds flour, 110 pounds 
potatoes and herrings for 50.” 

Captain and officers stared at each 
other blankly. What did it mean? 
What was wrong with the Graf? No 
word had yet reached the ship of the 
Brazilian revolution. 

Then just as the Graf came into 
sight, a second message arrived by ra- 
dio: “‘Will take provisions in net. Hold 
ship to wind and sea and proceed full 
speed. Shall cross over ship and throw 
out net then come back to pick it up.” 

“Then came the neatest bit of ma- 
neuvering you ever saw,” a member of 
the crew related. “A net appeared 
somewhere from the Zeppelin’s bottom, 
with a bottle hanging on the end. She 
hovered 600 to 700 feet above us. A 
sudden gust forced the Graf out of its 
course. We thought she would have 
to turn; but no, she just maneuvered 
back sideways and came across us and 
down until she almost touched us. 

‘We seized the net, dumped the stores 
in it, and up it went. We had just 
time to pitch in a packet of mail for 
home.” 


EXPRESS: Single Agency to Come 
From Absorption, Not Merger 


Because pick-up and delivery and 
general overhead take such a large part 
of an express system’s income, rail- 
roads long ago found it profitable to 
pool their express agencies into a single 
company. 

Six months ago, a Chicago reporter 
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Riding. golf, polo, swimming, tennis, fishing, 
hunting and motoring—are only a part of the full 
outdoor sports program featured in this warm, dry 
climate. Life is exciting, thrilling and filled with the 


adventure of western romance. Come to Phoenix, 


or the nearby friendly towns of Chandler, Mesa, 
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in all its phases 


News-W£ex’s fifth bound volume is 
selling rapidly. It deserves a place in 
your library. Reserve your copy now 

. only a limited number are available 
and reservations will be made in order 


of receipt. 

to NEWSs-WEEK subscribers to others 
Volume V contains between its hand- 
some red covers the twenty-six issues 
from January to June 1935. Complete 
coverage of all the significant news 
during the first half of 1935. 


News-WEEK is an accurate history of 
these changing times. All the bound 
volumes of NeEws-WEEK are completely 
indexed by a trained librarian. They 
make a convenient, humanly told reference 
to the world’s news in all its phases. 


Events, pictures, background facts. 


Separate indexes may 
be purchased for 75c. 
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unearthed news that the country’s air- 
lines were about to borrow a leaf from 
the railroads’ book of experience—that 
the two competing companies, General 
Air Express and the Air Express Di- 
vision of the Railway Express Agency, 
would soon consolidate. 

Last week an announcement by L. O. 
Head, president of the Railway Ex- 
press Agency, confirmed the trend to- 
ward the single agency, but revealed 
the movement not as a consolidation 
but as an absorption. 

General Air Express had once been 
far ahead of its rival; in 1933 it car- 
ried approximately two-thirds of the 
total air express poundage. Then ag- 
gressive sales and expansion by the 
Railway Express Agency put it in the 
lead in 1934, with 60 per cent of the 
business. Last year that trend con- 
tinued, but eight airlines, including 
American, Eastern and TWA, still did 
business exclusively with General Air 
Express. 

Now the Railway Express Agency’s 
announcement reports a_ wholesale 
shift. Beginning Feb. 1 it will service 
every airline in the country with the 
exception of TWA, Wedell-Williams in 
Louisiana, and the Wilmington-Cata- 
lina line in California. And at the 
TWA office it was admitted “that the 
subject was still under discussion.” 








SCIENCE 


MEDICINE: Science Makes New 
Pregnancy Test Only Skin-Deep 





With 98 per cent accuracy any doc- 
tor can detect human pregnancy by 
well-known and widely used tests. But 
many doctors dislike the tedious, de- 
tailed work the Aschheim-Zondek and 
Freidman tests require, and prefer to 
discover pregnancy by ancient diag- 
nostic methods. For this group Dr. 
Benjamin Gruskin, Temple University 
pathologist, last week had good news. 
In The American Journal of Surgery, 
the Philadelphia doctor, who a year 
ago announced a skin test for cancer, 


‘reported a quick, simple and nearly 


positive pregnancy check. 

Dr. Gruskin felt that the placenta— 
connective tissue between unborn 
babies and their mothers—might con- 
tain a hormone which would somehow 
indicate pregnancy. Working  ac- 
cordingly, he collected placental tissue 
at - Philadelphia maternity hospitals, 
washed it, ground it, bathed it in 
acetone, dried it and put it in a pre- 
servative solution. 

Then he took one-tenth of a cubic 
centimeter of the preparation and 
slowly, gently injected it under the 
skin of a pregnant woman. He hoped 
he would get an allergic reaction: that 
a red patch would appear at the in- 
jection point as it does when doctors 
put proper pollens under the skin of 
hay fever sufferers. 

For ten minutes he waited. Then a 
small, irregular blob shaped like a 
malformed pancake began to rise. 
Next Dr. Gruskin tried his preparation 
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—an antigen—on a man and on a 
woman he knew was not pregnant. No 
blobs appeared. 

While he continued tests on the 200 
people whom he reported on last week, 
Dr. Gruskin tried to find how and why 
his substance worked. He heated it 
until he knew any hormones were de- 
stroyed; still the substance worked as 
a pregnancy indicator. Dr. Gruskin 
concluded placental proteins alone ac- 
counted for the skin eruptions. 

The new test should be quicker, 
simpler and cheaper than those now in 
use. Both the Aschheim-Zondek and 
Freidman tests rely for accuracy on a 
simple medical phenomenon: once preg- 
nancy starts, the body no longer needs 
the pituitary gland’s female sex hor- 
mones and discards them in the urine. 

Drs. Herman Zondek and Selmar 
Aschheim, German researchers, won- 
dered what effect this hormone-laden 
urine would have on virgin white mice. 
They injected a few cubic centimeters, 
then dissected the mice to find out. 
They discovered the rodent’s ovaries 
swollen, congested and hemorrhagic. 
After this promising start, they injected 
non-pregnant urine into mice and dis- 
covered it had no effect. A long series 
of checks proved their method an al- 
most positive pregnancy test. 

Dr. M. H. Friedman, University of 
Pennsylvania experimenter, modified 
the procedure to employ rabbits. He 
found the larger animals better, simpler 
indicators. They took only 24 hours to 
react, where mice required five days. 
Furthermore an impecunious doctor 
could use them over and over again. 

Doctors charge from $5 to $20 for 
the mouse and rabbit tests. The new 
Gruskin test should cost no more than 
$2 to $5. 


ASTRONOMY: New Astral Body 
With Tremendous Heavenly Pull 


Looking through the 100-inch, 100- 
ton “world’s largest” telescope atop Mt. 
Wilson, an hour’s drive from Pasadena, 
Calif., Dr. G. P. Kuiper a few weeks 
ago found something new in the well- 
combed skies. It was a hard white dot 
in the heavens—the fifth “dwarf” star 
so far discovered. It was also the hard- 
est, densest chunk of matter studied up 
to now. 

Last week he reported that surface 
temperature of the new star—about 
one-eighth the size of earth—hung 
around 28,000 degrees Centigrade. Such 
heat jostles the body’s component atoms 
so violently they lose stray electrons. 
This loss allows atmospheric atoms to 
crowd more tightly together than any 
earthly matter, giving the star a density 
and consequently a gravitational pull 
difficult to comprehend. 

The huge pull has sucked the star's 
atmosphere down into a hard blanket a 
bare 12 feet thick. A tennis ball filled 
with the star’s heavy component gas 
would weigh over 1,000 tons. A 150- 
pound man would weigh 254,625 pounds 
on the new star—pressure enough to 
spread him like apple butter on a bis- 
cuit. 
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FABRICIUS: The Exploits of an 
18th Century Social Picaroon 


THE SON OF MARIETTA, By Johan Fabri- 
cius. 813 pages, 430,000 words. Little, 
Brown, Boston. $3. 


Mongrel influences produced this 
pook, as well as its high-living, unholy 
hero. It concerns the son of a foundling 
and a bishop. Its setting is 18th century 
Italian, its author Dutch. And though 
Fabricius describes the fashions and 
philosophies of a 200-year old period, he 
treats his many and varied characters 
with up-to-date insight. 

Book One of the novel gives the his- 
tory of the hero’s mother, Marietta. In 





: 
WIDE WORLD 


Johan Fabricius: He Bought Pen 
and Pad and Became a Writer 


a poor inn of the provincial town of 
Todi, her own mother, an itinerant ac- 
tress, abandoned her soon after birth. 
The foundling grew up in a brutal, un- 
happy household. To escape, she finally 
entered a convent where she came un- 
der the influence of a benevolent but 
susceptible bishop known to her by the 
fatherly nickname, “Babbo.” Prudent- 
ly, he married her off to Antonio, a lo- 
cal undertaker. But the mortician’s 
jealous, domineering mother spoiled this 
venture and Marietta fled back to Bab- 
bo for comfort. Their strange love af- 
fair forms the best part of the whole 
story. 


BENEDETTO: The adventures of their 
son, Benedetto, fill Books Two and 
Three. In his ’teens Benedetto showed 
the qualities that were to make him 
both famous and infamous. He gam- 
bled and fought and lied. He became 
leader of a juvenile gang, and he carried 
a dagger until persuaded to surrender 
it to his unrevealed clerical sire. 

At the same time, he developed one 
reputable talent, music. Between esca- 
pades he played the cathedral organ 
and composed songs. Deciding that 
Todi offered too little scope for a man 
of his parts, he robbed the grave of a 
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deceased dowager and escaped to Ven- 
ice. There, at the height of the masked 
carnival season, life met him halfway. 
He sold his stolen gems to a Jewish 
dealer and doubled the proceeds in a 
fashionable gambling house; he seduced 
the girls who caught his passing fancy; 
and he wrote a love song which became 
as popular as “Yes, We Have No Ba- 
nanas.” 

Fate, in the shape of a treacherous 
Spanish beauty, finally tripped him up. 
The fatal climax of his story will satisfy 
the strictest moralist. 


PicaRoon: “The Son of Marietta” 
belongs to the picaresque school of fic- 
tion which satirizes society through the 
exploits of a picaroon or social parasite. 
Stimulating characters and scenes will 
keep readers interested in spite of the 
book’s unusual length (about five aver- 


age novels—slightly shorter than “An-.- 


thony Adverse’’). 


AuTHorR: Fabricius, now a married 
citizen of The Hague, has spent many 
of his 36 years traveling. His father, 
the journalist and playwright Jan Fa- 
bricius, was a foreign correspondent in 
Java when Johan was born. At 14, 
Johan went to Paris to study painting. 
He soon gave it up, “bought a pen and 
pad and became a writer.’”’ He became 
a wanderer also: falling in love with 
Italy during one of his trips, drawing 
war sketches on the Austro-Italian 
front, and subsequently touring South 
America where for a time he lost him- 
self in the dreaded Gran Chaco district 
for which Paraguay and Bolivia fought 
for three years. 


. 
CUBA: Backstage at a Bloody 


‘Show’ With a Reporter’s Wife | 


CUBAN SIDESHOW. By R. Hart Phillips. 318 
pages, 90,000 words. Cuban Press, Havana 
(Baker & Taylor, New York agents). $2.25. 


I often knew where bombs were to be 
planted and the hour they should ex- 


plode. I have been shown shells be- 
ing especially prepared for assassina- 
tions although I refused to hear the 
name of the victim. I have had dyna- 
mite laid on my desk in innocent look- 
ing packages which, however, were re- 
moved as soon as I learned of their 
contents. 

R. Hart Phillips, attractive young 
wife of The New York Times corre- 
spondent J. D. Phillips, has lived in Cuba 
for ten years, helping to gather news 
for The Times and other papers. She 
had a ringside seat at the bloody “Cu- 
ban Sideshow” of 1933-1934. Once she 
even played a secret part in it. This 
book of extracts from her diary con- 
tains thrills, scandals, funny stories, 
and explosive comments on both Cu- 
bans and their American foster-par- 
ents. 


AsyLum: On Good Friday two years 
ago her husband had the journalistic 
good fortune to witness a minor assas- 
sination. “That was a story. Phil 
wrote it just as we saw it happen... 
Before ten o’clock that night we re- 
ceived information directly out of Po- 
lice Headquarters that President Ma- 
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The_Rightness 


There are five essen- 
tials of the good hotel 
—comfort, good food, 
good service, accessi- 
bility and prestige. 
You'll find all these at 
Essex House. But you'll find something 
more, too—a subtly right atmosphere 
that proves its superiority to merely 
good hotels. Try Essex House yourself 
when in NewYork. Single rooms from four 
dollars; double rooms from six dollars. 


~{ (Entertainment by the Three 
Musical Rogues at cocktail 
time and supper in the Cafe 
Essex; in the Teakwood 
Dining Room at dinner.) 


ESSEX HOUSE 


OSCAR WINTRAB, Managing Director 
160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
NEW YORK CITY 
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addressed 


TO THOSE TROUBLED 
WITH: 


eSINUS INFECTIONS 
®eREFLEX ASTHMA 
eHAY FEVER 














eATROPHIC RHINITIS 
®HEAD COLDS 


Readers of NEWS-WEEK who suffer 
| from any of the above respiratory 
| afflictions will be interested in 

learning how Dr. A. Leenhouts, nose 

and throat specialist of Holland, 

Michigan, is successfully treating 

these disorders by means of inha- 

lation therapy, with Iodine as the 
basic therapeutic agent. Wide- 
spread attention is being directed 
to his method of treatment, and in 
| response to the many inquiries 
| made of him an explanatory book- 
let, titled “Inhalation Therapy”, has 
been prepared. It will be sent gra- 
tuitously to NEWS-WEEK readers 
who wish to be informed on this 
subject. Write direct to A. Leen- 
houts, M.D., Holland, Michigan. 
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chado had ordered his porristas (strong- 
arm meén) to ‘get Phillips.’*’ In a cafe 


three days later, two of them tried to, | 


by the method of starting 4 fake quar- 
rel between themselves and aiming at 
an “innocent bystander.” Fortunately, 
the proprietor and a waiter grabbed the 
would-be assassins before they fired. 


The sequel astonished the Phillipses: 
“I insisted that Phil call Charge d’Af- 
faires Reed and ask for asylum that 
night while I went to a hotel. He 
called Reed who said he really had no 
room for him at his home and didn’t 
believe he could offer any assistance. 
We were more than amazed—a Charge 
d’ Affaires of the American Government 
in.a foreign country refusing to give 
an American asylum for a night.” 


Edward Lyndal Reed—big, 40-year- 
old Philadelphian who served in the 
Marine Corps during the war and now 
heads the State Department’s Mexican 
Division—last week declined to explain 
the reported incident, though he said 
his conscience was “perfectly clear.” 


BaTTLES: Both Cuban factions—gov- 
ernmental and revolutionary—offered 
bodyguards for Phil. He declined with 
thanks. Four months later a casual 
police bullet scarred his hand. Never- 
theless, he and his wife lived to report 
four violent changes of administration 
and two big scraps. During the Battle 
of the National Hotel (American- 
owned), they found that the untutored, 
mutinous soldiers were having a hard 
time with their 75’s. “They would get 
down and sight through the bore and 
bring the gun around until they could 
see the hotel through the barrel, then 
they would load and fire.” As they 
could thus use their artillery only at 
rifle range, the officers winged 300 of 
them from hotel windows. 


Conspiracy: Mrs. Phillips had be- 
come so intimate with outlaws that in 
June, 1933, she quietly conspired with 
them. An American gun-runner told 
her that a cargo of revolutionary rifles 
awaited shipment from Key West. 
Without consulting her husband (“Phil 
felt that as correspondent of The Times 
he could hardly afford to know too 
much”) she forwarded the message to 
the “Chief of the Army of Liberation.” 
A month later, “I told Phil about it and 
he said ‘My God,’ and then he began 
to laugh.” 


VerpicTs: “It will be many years 
before the Cuban people become im- 
bued with a sense of civic responsibil- 
ity ... Cuba is today an armed camp.” 
Last week’s Presidential election (se- 
page 18) seemed to bear this out. Mrs. 
Phillips concludes that repeal of the 
Platt Amendment, which gave _ the 
United States the right to intervene, 
has proved an empty and harmful ges- 
ture. 


She goes for Carleton Beals and other 
“pinkish” writers who have’ blamed 
America: “They cause Uncle Sam more 
trouble in Latin America than do the 


Latin Americans. They come down to - 
these small countries, get in touch with 


the university professors and students 


and put_all sorts of ideas into their 
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heads about the imperialism of the 
United States.” 
Nevertheless the hard-headed jour- 


nalist subscribes to the main theses 


of Beals’s’ sensational “Crime of 
Cuba,” published in 1933. She admits 
that the United States Chamber of 
Commerce and many prominent indus- 
trialists supported the murderous Ma- 
chado; that the State Department “tac- 
itly approved” the since-defaulted Chase 
Bank bond issues which financed him; 
and that the Chadbourne sugar restric- 
tion plan sponsored by American bank- 
ers turned out to be “the greatest mis- 
take economically in the history of the 
island.” 


* 
LITTLE REVIEWS: The Life of 
A Mysterious Munitions King 


ZAHAROFF. By Robert Neumann. 284 pages. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York. $2.75. 


Back and forth across the Old World 
for twenty years, Robert Neumann 
sniffed the deceptive, sulphurous spoor 
of “the most sinister man in Europe” 
(see page 10). Result: An honest com- 
pilation of the truths, half-truths and 
fantastic untruths that constitute the 
known career of Sir Basil Zaharoff, 
Arms Salesman Number One. 


THE LORENZO BUNCH. By Booth Tarking- 
ton. 294 pages, 65,000 words. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $2. 


Booth Tarkington, known best for 
his understanding portraits of Middle 
Western children and their plutocratic 
elders, turns to a lower economic class 
in “The Lorenzo Bunch.” 

A group of young middle-aged cou- 
ples live in daily intimacy in a second- 
rate apartment house. When a new 
couple, handsome, charming, selfish and 
shallow, moves in, fireworks start. 
Tarkington’s gentle sympathy robs the 
resulting clash of personalities of any 
touch of malice. The author saves his 
bitter satire for his shorter portraits 
of the Lorenzo Bunch’s social superiors. 
An expert light novel that achieves a 
genuinely moving climax. 





KEYSTONE 


Booth Tarkington: He Explored a 
New Class in ‘The Lorenzo Bunch’ 
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SIDESHOW 
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OVERTIME: Officials at the city jail in 
Tirana, Albania, hope to collect the 
cost of eleven years’ board and lodging 
from one of the prisoners. A check-up 
last week showed he was sentenced in 
1922 to two years and he’s just stayed 
on and on. 


Ir Takes Att Kinps: In New York, 
James J. Lyons, Bronx Borough Presi. 
dent, reports some of the answers the 
city’s relief employes gave to the stock 
question: What is your marital status? 
“No,” “Very good,” ‘“Stenographer,” 
“Normal,” ‘Ladies’ wear,” and “Chief 
adviser.” 


WinnerR TAKES ALL: Alabama’s State 
Dog Warden, Leon Debardelaben, want- 
ed to test his bloodhounds and he got 
Delmar Wilson, county prison trusty, 
to agree to be “it.” By the time the 
hounds were released, rain obliterated 
Wilson’s tracks. He hasn’t been heard 
from. 


Rewativity: Mr. and Mrs. C. D. 
Spake live in Gastonia, N. C. Mr. 
Spake’s grandfather married Mrs. 


Spake’s mother. Since Mrs. Spake is 
Mr. Spake’s grandfather’s daughter, she 
must be her husband’s aunt. So he 
figures his own children are his first 
cousins and that he’s his own uncle. 


Bair: Last week Justice of the Peace 
A. C. Hess of Reno, Kansas, announced 
he will marry couples for 3 cents. Reno 
is 10 miles north of Lawrence on U. §. 
Highway No. 40. 


JAILBIRD: Nine years ago Frank 
Walker escaped from St. Clair County 
Jail, Port Huron, Mich. Unrecognized, 
he: served an 82-day term in the same 
jail in 1928. Last Christmas Eve he 
again wound up in the St. Clair Jail. 
Then someone tipped off the Sheriff, 
and while in jail, Walker was arrested 
as a jail-breaker. 


Cxass DISTINCTION: ‘‘Doesn’t anyone 
in this class ever study psychology?” 
complained Jesse L. Ward, Associate 
Professor at the University of Toledo, 


.after he had given his lecture.on the 
. Subject, had asked several questions on 
_the assignment and had no one who 


could answer. “No, sir,” one student 
finally spoke up. “This is an advanced 


“English class.” 


Goop CONNECTIONS: In White Plains, 


'N. ¥., Charles Pettijohn, Harrison, 


N. Y., councilman, wanted a pistol per- 
mit and gave as references: Franklin 


_D. Roosevelt, Will Hays, Cardinal Mun- 
‘delein and J. Edgar Hoover. Permit 
granted. ; 


BROTHERS: Twin sons. of. Mr. and 


- Mrs.-Judson Frazier of Dry Lake, Ga. 
_are Mussolini Frazier and Haile Selas- 
. sie Frazier. =p ae 
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Pinu ae math a tao0 yes 


HIS finest motor cer ever produced by Studebaker is 
f yer the most appealing of all the 1936 cars. It has 
a distinctive style, flawless performance and luxurious 
roominess that many cars much more costly do not offer. 


It is powered by a brilliantly responsive, unusually 
-conomical eight-cylinder engine that holds unchallenged 
every stock car record from 3,000 to 30,000 miles. 


Its automatic overdrive definitely increases its economy 
f operation and a number of its advancements, such as 
‘he Studebaker automatic hill holder, are not obtainable 
n any other car, regardless of price. 


Underneath the glowing harmony of this President’s 
leeply lacquered, solid steel exterior flows the lovely 
melody of America’s smartest interior fittings and appoint- 


~ SMART TO BE SEEN 


ments—thickly carpeted floors that are comfortably flat 
with no protruding center ridge— wide, deep, chair-height 
seats that are richly upholstered in the very newest furni- 
ture fabric—unusual head room and body room even for 
extra large passengers. 


Last year, a President, that was conceded to be one of 
the five finest cars in America, sold for as much as $300 
more than it costs you today to own this proud leader of 


the 1936 Studebaker line. 


President prices now begin as low as $965—and the 
matchless new 90 horsepower Dictator Six, possessing 
many of the qualities of the President, is priced as low 
as $665—at the factory. The Studebaker Corporation, 
South Bend, Indiana. 


IN..SMARTER TO BUY # 
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“THE LONGER you live, the truer 
you'll find this to be. 


“Whiskies are like people. Some 
of them you simply don’t hit it off 
with at all. Others bore you after a 
little while. 


“Four Roses, like one of those rare 
souls you meet occasionally, has that 
genial, mellow character that you 
never tire of. Of all the whiskies 
I’ve ever tasted, it’s my favorite.” 


FOUR ROSES WHISKEY 


Get a bottle of Four Roses—compare 
it with any other whiskey of any age 
or price. With the first mellow sip, 
Four Roses will become your favorite 
whiskey. 

Three other famous Frankfort 
whiskies: Paul Jones, Old Oscar 
Pepper, Mattingly & Moore — all 


blends of straight whiskies. 


Send 10¢ in stamps for “Irvin S. 
Cobb’s Own Recipe Book.” 


A blend of straight whiskies—and that means all whiskey 
FRANKFORT DISTILLERIES OF LOUISVILLE AND BALTIMORE 
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